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Education 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


i hy Council of the University of Sheffield is 
about to appoint a Librarian who must have 
high academic qualifications. Copies of not more 
than three testimonials, and the names of two 
referees, must be sent, by January 23, 1907, to the 
Registrar, from whom full particulars may be 
obtained. 
W. M. GIBBONS, 
Registrar. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 


te are arranged for the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations for the B.A. and 
B.Sc. Degrees of the University of London. 
Students taking the full course pay composition 
fees and rank as Internal Students of the 
University. There are also classes in Architectural 
and Engineering Subjects. 

Evening Classes are also held for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Architectureand Build- 
ing Construction, Drawing, Mathematics, Physics, 
and all Science Subjects. 

For full information and Prospectus apply to the 
Dean (Mr. R. W. K. Epwarps), or the Secretary, 
King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE Course which is intended to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council is both practical (including properly 
directed work in a Secondary School) and theoreti- 
cal (preparing for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training Syn- 
dicate) 
The Course occupies a year, beginning in Octo- 
ber or pay. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
King's College, Strand. 


Books Wanted 





eee S (Charles), Great Expectations, first edition, 3 vols, 
1861, cr either vol 
Uncommercial Traveller, first edition, 1861 
Is She His Wife? 1877 
Mr. Nightingale’s Diary, 1877 
The Lamplighter, a Farce, paper covers, 1879 
The Plays and Poems of Charles Dickens, 2 vols, 1882 
To be Read at Dusk, 1852 
Chiid Pictures from Dickens, 1868 
Report of a Dinner given to, 1842 
Speech of, 1863 
Address delivered at Birmingham, 1869 
Avy separately printed Speeches 
Any Plays, Portraits, &c. relating to him or his Works 
Any odd Parts or imperfect Vols of any of his Works 
before 1865 
Sunday under Threc Heads, by Timothy Sparks, paper 
covers, 1836 
Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, 2 vols, 1838 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, 1839 
a 8 of Young Ladies, first edition, cardboard covers, 
1537 
Picnic Papers, 3 vols, 1841, or vol r only 
Sibson‘s Illustrations to Master Humphrey’s Clock, 72 
plates, complete, or any odd ones 
Hands to Master Humphrey’s Clock, by Jacob Parallel, 
2 parts, or either 
Sibson’s Racy Expeditions of the Pickwick Club, 1838 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street W.C. 





Vy aeeae by W. E. GouLpEn, 5 St. Paul’s, 

Canterbury : ‘’ Willis’s Canterbury Cathe- 
dral”’; ‘* Kentish Garland, vol. 2; Kentish News- 
papers before 1768. 








Typewriting 





ha dhe bene (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
1od. 1000 words. Trials solicited.— Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds caretully typed 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies.— M, L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 











Books for Sale. 





SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 


GLAISHER’S Supplementary Catalogue. 
Now Ready. 


LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND DiscouNnT BOOKSELLER, 
. 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 

Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA- 

TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE- 
PRINTS, the BEST FICTION, etc. etc, 


All Lists Free on Application. 


er Best and Largest Stock of Second-hand 

and New Remainder Books in the world, 25 
to 80 per cent. reduction on the published prices, 
Write for our January Catalogue containing some 
7000 titles.—W. H. Smitu & Son, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C, 








Hotel 





ASS? >= — THE QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.—Firsi class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W.H. PALMER, 
Proprietor, 








THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 
“Ga pee en tleap pen ae an 
2s. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 
Lonpon3 J, CLARKE & CO, 





Sale by Auction 


C. C. & T. MOORE, 
Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
Established 1820, 
7 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
Re W. S. Page, deceased. 


Messrs. C. C. & T. Moore will include in the 
Sale, at ‘‘The Limes,”’ St. John’s Road, Putney, 
S.W., on January 17, at one o'clock, a few choice 
oil paintings, including ‘‘BARLEY FIELD IN 
BERKSHIRE,” by C. J. Lewis, R.I, and 
‘* LYNMOUTH,” by James Webb; a beautiful 
English chiming clock, and some pieces of antique 
furniture.—Auction Offices, 7 Leadenhall Street, 


Dh Builder. 


to naincer Dperntes Arh. 
Now Reapy, post free 44d, 


NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, January 5, 1907. 
Contents : 
BERLIN ARCHITECTURE, 42 pages (13 in. by 17 in.) 
of fine views of Berlin Architecture, together 
with a descriptive article. 


‘‘ The Stairs of Time,” from a drawing by the 
Editor: also the commencement of a series 
of articles (Student’s Column) on “Electric 
Lighting and Heating,’”’ accompanied by other 
interesting matter both literary and artistic. 

The above, enclosed in an illuminated cover of 

extra substance, will form a sumptuous New Year's 
number. 


London: The Publisher of ‘‘ THz Bui_peEr,” 
4 Catherine Street, W.C. 




















HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Bookseilers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information appl, to the Secretary, Mr 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE FAMOUS THIN PAPER CLASSICS are steadily 
covering the whole available ground of English literature. In 
spite of the numerous reprints now on the market they main: 
tain their unique character for perfection, for purity of text, 
soundness and artistic charm of production, and cheapness. 
Some of these dainty and portable volumes, which cost 3s. 6d. 
each, bound in leather, contain within a small compass five or 
six times as much matter as the leather-bound volumes in other 
Series which are sold at 2s. The type is very legible, the paper 
opaque, the binding durable, and the decorative details 
exceedingly artistic. The yarious colours of the bindings serve 
enly to mark the different classes into which the series is 
divided. All of these works are printed from new type and 
never from old plates. 














NEWNES' THIN PAPER CLASSICS 


Cloth, 3s. net ; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume; Postage, 3d. extra. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 2 vols. 

HAWTHORNE’'S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 

MRS. BROWNING'S POEMS. 2 vols. 

SHAKESPEARE. $3 vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

HOMER’S ILIADS. Translated by Grorce Cuarpman 

HOMER'S ODYSSEYS AND SHORTER POEMS. | Translated 
by GeorGe CHAPMAN. 

SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK’'S TRAVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

HERRICK’S POEMS. 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

SPENSERS FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 

MARLOWE'S PLAYS & POEMS. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CONFESSIONS OF DE 
QUINCEY. 

BYRON’S WORKS. 2 vols. 

ADDISON’S ESSAYS. 


— 





FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS OR LIBRARIES OR 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C 











Punch says: 
‘* Lo, Messrs, Newnes have published at the price 

Of three-and-six apiece these volumes three 
(Their print is pleasant and their binding nice) 
Of Byxon’s varied mass of poetry. 
Thin paper classic are they, but to me 
What most appeals is this :—that they are bound 
In lambskin, like the wolf who fain would be 
Mistaken for a sheep, and scheming found 
Sheep's clothing best to help him as he prowled around. 




















THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


for JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 


The Right Hon. Lord STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. The Education Bill 
of 1906, and the Future of Popular Education. 

ALFRED NagueEt (Ancien Sénateur, Ancien Député). Entente—English 
or German ? 

WILFRID Warp (Editor, Dublin Review). The Pope and France. 

AMEER ALI, C.LE. (late a Judge of H.M.’s High Court of Judicature in 
Bengal). Afghanistan and its Ruler. 

H.H. the Raja I. Raycan of Kapurtuata, K.C.S.I. The Education 
of Indian Princes. 

GeoRGE McRakE, M.P. (Member of the Select Committee). The Evo- 
lution of the Income Tax. 

REGINALD NEWTON WEEKES. The Curse of Machinery. 

BasIL DB SELINCOURT. Giotto in Modern Life. 

E. N. Bennett, M.P. “A Temperance Town.” 

G. W. Butman, B.Sc. Bees and Blue Flowers. 

Joun C. Mepp. Agricultural Education in the United Kingdom. 

G. WILLETT vAN Nest. Divorce in the United States. 

C. B. WHEELER. Milton’s “Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce.” 

Dominick Daty. ‘La Jeune Captive.” 

Lieut.-Colonel ALSAGER PoLttock. The Spectator Experimental 
Company. 

HartLey WITHERS. ‘‘ Window Dressing” in the Money Market. 

HERBERT Paut, M.P. The Influence of Catullus. 





Lonpon: SPOLTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., 5 New STREET SQUARE. 


TheSHANACHIE 


A New Illustrated Irish Miscellany. 
FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME. 
LITERARY CONTENTS 6y Grorce BERNARD 
Suaw, W.B. Yeats, Lord Dunsany, S. O’SuLLIVAN, 
G. BrrMINGHAM, STEPHEN Gwynn, Lady Grecory, 
A. E., Miss JANE Bartow, T. M. Sync, OLIVER 
Gay, Miss RosamMunp Lancsripce, “TORNA,” 


GrorcE Roperts, MicHAEL ORKNEY, PaGeE DickIN- 
son, Father O’ Leary, P.Coim, Fronan MacCarrtny, 


A. P. Graves, Grace Ruys. 

ILLUSTRATIONS by Jack Yeats, R. Caut- 
FIELD ORPEN, Hucu Tuomson, T. B. YEATs,R.H.A., 
Exinor Monser, SeAGHAN MacCaTHMHAOIL, 
GrorcE Morrow. Cover design by Miss BEATRICE 
ELvEY. 





Single Numbers c:n still be had, price Is. net. 


CALENDAR OF THE SAINTS, 


1907. Patrie. 





Illustrations and Letterpress, by SEAGHAN MaCCATHMHAOIL. 


Printed on plate paper, Letterpress in black and red, in envelope 
ready for posting, 1s. net. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


NoTHING more striking is likely to be published about the 
New Year on which we have just entered than Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s poem in the Fortnightly. It takes the 
form of an interview between God and the poet. Seeing 
that there were ninety and nine reasons against the 
Supreme calling ‘‘ From formless void this earth I tread,” 
what hundredth reason, the poet asks, made Him do 
so? Bitter and hopeless is the reply : 


Strange, that ephemeral creatures who 
By my own ordering are, 
Should see the shortness of my view, 
Use ethic tests I never knew 
Or made provision for! 


And the end of the matter is that: 


He sank to raptness as of yore, 
And opening New Year’s Day 
Wove it by rote as theretofore, 
' And went on working evermore 
In His unweeting way. 


In theme the poem is similar to Tennyson’s ‘‘ By an 
Evolutionist,” where much the same question is asked: 


The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 
And the man said, ‘‘ Am I your debtor ? ”’ 

And the Lord—‘‘ Not yet: but make it as clean as you can, 
And then I will let you a better.” 


But how different is the conclusion arrived at by Tenny- 
son’s evolutionist: 


I have climb'd to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height 
that is higher. 


When this passage was written it was accepted by many 
leading evolutionists of the time as an accurate descrip- 
tion of their best beliefs, and it received special interest 
from its having been written in Tennyson’s old age, just 
as Mr. Hardy’s poem reads as though it were his final 
message. But forty years previously Tennyson had been 
plunged into the same kind of thought as that expressed 
by Mr. Hardy, when he wrote the famous canto of “In 
Memoriam” : 


** So careful of the type ?” but no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ‘‘ A thousand types are gone : 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 


“Thou makest thine appeal to me: 
1 bring to life, 1 bring to death: 
The spirit does but mean the breath 
I know no more.” And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll'd the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, H 





Who trusted God was love indeed 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 


He ends the soliloquy with a cri de ceur as poignant and 
as bleakly hopeless as the more stolid declaration of the 
novelist : 

No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match’d with him. 


O life as futile, then, as frail ! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 
What hope of answer, or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 





Thus it seems that Mr. Hardy has found no answer 
beyond what was suggested half a century ago by Tenny- 
son. But there is one essential difference between the 
two. Tennyson had been brought up in the shelter of the 
vicarage, and traditions and old asscciations suggested 
possible ways of exit from his blind alley; Mr. Hardy 
possesses no similar means of escape. He looks, however, 
with stubborn courage at facts as he sees them, and even 
those who do not agree with his opinions are compelled to 
admire his honesty. 


In the Monthly Magazine Mr. Francis Duckworth 
essays to teach literary critics their business. It appears 
that he has been making some researches into what he 
calls “‘ fictional criticism ”’ in daily and weekly periodicals. 
He describes the typical method of noticing or reviewing 
in this way. “First the plot is given in outline; 
secondly, if any definite judgment is given, it is quite 
brief, and passed so to say, ex cathedra.”” This complaint 
has been heard frequently enough, but we do not, for one, 
moment admit that it contains any element of justice. 
Those who know how criticism is actually done are more 
likely to be surprised at the care and labour bestowed 
upon it than atits flippancy. Many of those brief notices 
at which Mr. Duckworth sneers are the result of hours of 
painstaking labour, and in a very great number of cases 
they represent a matured and impartial judgment. If 
each writer were to set forth his reasons for arriving at 
his judgment about every trumpery novel placed in his 
hands the weekly and daily press would either have to 
enlarge their columns or dispense with “fictional 
criticism,” to repeat Mr. Duckworth’s elegant phrase. 





The Monthly Reviewer goes on to give the following 
sapient advice to journals: 


Whereas a paper like the Daily Telegraph will reserve three-quarters 
of a column for such books as the ‘‘ Times History of the War in the 
Far East,’’ and four lines to the ‘‘ Treasure of Heaven,” it should 
devote a column and a half to the ‘‘ Treasure of Heaven,’’ and no 
space at all to the 7imes History. Then should we see in the Daily 
Mail vigorous articles disentangling the social creed of Dr. Conan 
Doyle; the Daily News would open its columns for fictitious corre- 
spondents to wrangle over the vividness of Mr. Rider Haggard and 
the moral code of Mr. William Le Queux’s heroes; while the Globe 
might attempt some explanation of the popularity of Miss Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. 


Is this jest or earnest, a weak gibe or a foolish 
suggestion ? 


A house at Vienna inhabited by Beethoven in 1824 has 
just been pulled down. Beethoven had many lodgings 


| in the course of his long life and many were the reasons 


on account of which he left them. On one occasion it 
was because too many people hung about the door in the 
hope of seeing him; on another because he thought the 
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landlord excessively polite. Perhaps the commonest 
cause of all was a favourite amusement of his, which con- 
sisted in dabbling his hands in water or pouring water 
over them in such a careless way that some of the liquid 
found an exit through the ceiling of the room beneath. 
In another case he was ejected by his landlady. One 
day he had been playing the piano to an extent that was 
unusual and the landlady’s patience was entirely ex- 
hausted. ‘I can’t stand that strumming any more,” 
she said in effect to her daughter, ‘‘ go and tell him he 
must go.”” The house in question was at the corner of 
the Kaerntnerstrasse and the J ohannesgasse and near the 
theatre where the deaf composer was turned round so 
that he might see the excitement produced by his Ninth 
Symphony. 


The late Mrs. Josephine Butler—whose death took 
place on Sunday at Wooler, in Northumberland—wrote 
several books that had nothing to do with her political 
and social crusades. Perhaps the most interesting of 
them was the life of her father, John Grey of Dilston, a 
remarkable man and a great agriculturist in his day. 
At the time of her birth he lived at Milfield, a village 
only a few miles from the place at which she died. She 
also wrote a Life of Catherine of Siena, ‘‘ Recollections 
of George Butler,” and the “‘ Lady of Shunem,”’ Nor did 
her literary activity end with this, as she had been 
continually employed in matters connected with the 
propagandum which she began early in life and continued 
almost to the day of her death. 


There are some delightful sayings in the learned article 
on “Border History versus Border Ballads,”’ contributed 
by Mr. Andrew Lang to the January number of the 
Cornhill. Here, for instance, is a type of the writer's 
humour: “I cannot go with the higher criticism which 
is ever too fanciful.” After observing that ballads 
are becoming fields for the scientific folk-lorist and 
the curious historian, Mr. Lang goes on to say, ‘‘The 
man who does not care for ‘ Kinmont Willie’ is the man 
who sneers at Dumas, who thinks that R. L. Steven- 
son is overrated, a dealer in perishable goods. If he 
were honest he would call Homer a tedious barbarian; he 
cares for nothing that is not ‘up to date’; he uses, with- 
out shame, such words as ‘ happenings’ and ‘artistry,’ 
‘A minstrel’s malison is said.’”’ 





Mr. Albert E. Cave, in the January number of the 
Contemporary Review, raises a vigorous protest against 
certain proceedings of what he calls the ‘‘ newest jour- 
nalism.” His main point is that those whom he desig- 
nates “hooligan journalists” do not play the game 
legitimately, but seek by questionable methods to raise the 
circulation of their paper and thereby turn journalism 
into a gold-mine. It is impossible to deny that there is a 
very great amount of truth in his contentions, but the 
most promising feature of the situation is that he and 
others are raising their voices against the degradation of 
letters. The only possible cure for such a state of affairs 
as exists lies in the formation of a strong and healthy 
public opinion, one that will welcome what is clean, pure 
and wholesome, and actively combat those who appeal to 
the gambling and other evil instincts of their readers. 


Some interesting particulars are now obtainable about 
the Tata Institute, which is.to find its permanent home 
in Mysore. Dr. W. Morris Travers, D.Sc., F.R.S., late 
Professor of Chemistry at University College, Bristol, has 
arrived in India to take up his post as Principal. A suit- 
able site for the erection of the Institute has been chosen 
at Bangalore and the building arrangements are now 
under discussion between the Government of India and 
the Mysore Durbar, who will share the expense of 
erecting a suitable edifice. The endowment of the 





Institute is formed by the magnificent gift of the late 
Mr. Jamsetjee H. Tata, and since his death other donors 
have come forward to assist in the realisation of his great 
project. The Maharajah of Mysore, accompanied by 
Mr. Madhava Rao, C.I.E., and other members of his 
Government, is at present staying in Calcutta as the 
Viceroy’s guest, and one of the chief objects of the visit 
is to arrange the constitution and governing body of the 
Institute. The latter will consist of representatives 
nominated by the Government of India, the Government 
of Mysore, the Tata family and other donors. The 
question of diplomas, degrees, and a charter will be 
allowed to stand over. 


It is often asserted that poetry does not sell, but this 
statement is somewhat discounted by the fact that since 
the publication in the late autumn of the “ Poetical 
Works of Walter C. Smith,” close upon one thousand five 
hundred copies have been sold. It is over forty years 
since the *‘ Bishop’s Walk,” Dr. Smith’s first volume, was 
published, and succeeding volumes, ‘‘Olrig Grange,” 
‘** Hilda,” “Raban,” etc., secured for the writer many 
admirers. In the last-mentioned book, Dr. Smith, who 
celebrated the other day the eighty-second anniversary 
of his birth, pays a fine tribute to an old friend and 
namesake, a “‘ forgotten teacher of teachers,’’ who pursued 
a humble calling in Aberdeen, and influenced Emeritus 
Professor Masson, George Macdonald, and other young 
men of their time who ultimately attained distinction. 
** Raban”’ closes with the following testimony : 

Meanwhile he struggled, lonely, poor, 
Indebted, slighted, and obscure, 
And went through darkness into rest ; 
But yet, his thought with us abiding, 
He lives in us when we are best, 
He is but changed and multiplied, 


In a contemporary, President Roosevelt has an article 
on “The Ancient Irish Sagas,” illustrated by pictures 
which, to say the least, are not very Irish. For the most 
part he is content to give a sort of synopsis of the Sagas 
themselves, but the point of his contribution appears to 
lie in the regret he expresses that ‘‘ America should have 
done so little, either in the way of original research in 
connection with the early Celtic literature, or in the way 
of popularising and familiarising that literature.” 


“It is much to be desired,” he says, “ that, wherever 
possible, chairs of Celtic should be established in our 
leading Universities.” It is to be hoped that President 
Roosevelt’s zeal will not lead to the same claim being put 
forward in Ireland. Of the Sagas he says: 

The heroes are much like those of the early folk of kindred stock 
everywhere. They are huge, splendid barbarians, sometimes yellow- 
haired, sometimes black- or brown-haired, and their chief title to 
glory is found in their feats of bodily prowess. Among the feats often 
enumerated or referred to are the ability to leap like a salmon, to run 
like a stag, to hurl great rocks incredible distances, to toss the wheel, 
and, like the Norse berserkers, when possessed with the fury of battle, 
to grow demoniac with fearsome rage. This last feat was especially 
valued, and was recognised as the * heroes’ fury.” 


The point is, as we have insisted before, that there is 
nothing in the so-called “literature” of Ireland to 
warrant it being called literature at all. 





At the Victoria Hall, Ealing, on Saturday last a very 
interesting performance of The Importance of Being Ernest 
was given by an unusually talented Society of Amateurs 
calling themselves the ‘ Hypocrites”; the proceeds 
going to The Children’s League of Pity. The brilliant 
little comedy is obviously not very suitable to present to 
amateur audiences at Ealing ; but it would be very diffi- 
cult to find more clever impersonators for this exquisite 
Harlequinade outside the ranks of professional actors. 
The “ Miss Prism” of Miss M. D. Smyth was an amazing 
interpretation which would have done credit to a large 
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London theatre. Until last Saturday, since the immortal 
creation of the part by Mrs. George Canninge, there has 
never been seen, in the many revivals of the play, a lady 
who understood the véle as the author conceived it. 
Mr. Gordon Jack as “ John Worthing” and Mr. W. H. 
Martin as “ Algernon” preserved the balance between the 
two heroes with surprising skill. It is fatal to this play if 
one of the male parts falls short of the other, but in their 
cases innate talent and earnest training were equally 
matched, and the greatest credit is due to the Stage 
Manager and Producer, while a word of special praise 
must be given to the “‘ Lady Bracknell” of Mrs. Samuel 
Budd ; hers is in some way the hardest part of all. 


In spite, however, of these unusual advantages a large 
and well dressed middle-class audience sat in stony 
silence throughout the three acts as though it were listen- 
ing to Hamlet or the Passion play at Oberammergau. 
Except when John Worthing appears in deep mourn- 
ing not a laugh was heard in the vast hall, the acoustic 
properties of which seemed unusually good. As long as 
the curtain was down the applause was hearty enough 
though not enthusiastic. That the actors could have 
preserved their good humour throughout the riotous and 
delightful nonsense of the last act was not the least 
meritorious part of their performance. The ‘ Hypo- 
crites’’ ought to put up Ghosts or some play more in 
accord with the spirits of their Ealing patrons who seem, 
to use a phrase of Mr, Anstey’s, like “a lot of halfpenny 
ices.’ 


The report of the Commission on Art Institutions of 
Dublin has pleased nobody. The Royal Hibernian 
Academy, in whose interest the Royal Commission was 
instituted, are indignant because the Commissioners have 
not recommended that they shall be provided with a fine 
new house in a fashionable situation. Worse still, the 
Commission proposes to deprive them of their Life School, 
in which for several years the proportion of students has 
been that of sixteen women to one man. The Commission 
propose that a new Life School, with new Professors, 
should be established in the Metropolitan School of Art, 
under the partial control of an outside committee 
*‘consisting mainly of members of independent views on 
art teaching’’ whose chief duty it shall be to select the 
teachers in the Life School. 


As a counterblast to this document a minority report 
has been published, signed by Mr. Justice Madden and 
Mr. Boland, M.P., who recommend that a new Academy 
building should be provided by the State, in which the 
Modern Art Gallery collection should be housed. They 
further recommend the endowment of bursaries or exhibi- 
tions for students at the Academy schools, and are of 
opinion that only in the strengthening of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy can salvation be found for the 
student of art in Ireland. 


So far, popular opinion is in sympathy with the 
Academy. But the impartial observer cannot close his 
eyes to the fact that the teaching given during the past 
few years in the R.H.A. schools has been wholly unsatis- 
factory. Whether it would be any better in a school 
partly managed by a Department which already has too 
many irons in the fire, and partly by that wonderful 
committee of “independent views ”’ is open to question. 
But with the recommendation of a building for the 
Modern Art Gallery all intelligent people will sympathise. 
Good modern pictures are a necessity for the Irish art 
student; and whether the collection be housed in the 
Academy or in a separate building, housed it should be, 
and at once. 


ErrATA.—Owing to printer’s errors “ Panegyricus” 
(p. 648, 1. 5) and * Boetus”’ (p. 648, 1. 6) appeared in our 
last issue as “ Panegyrics’”’ and “ Bocotes,” 





LITERATURE 


THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA SOCIETY AGAIN 


Thé Dramatic Writings of Edwards, Norton, and Sackville. 
Anonymous Plays, second series. (Privately printed for 
subscribers by the Early English Drama Society.) 


READERS of the ACADEMY may remember that in review- 
ing the first batch of plays published by the Early 
English Drama Society we took the opportunity of 
asking in what respect this “‘society” was really a socicty 
at all. We further pointed out that the text of a play 
which we took the trouble to collate for ourselves con- 
tained a number of gross errors, and that these errors were 
taken over bodily from the edition of Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, re-edited by Mr. Hazlitt in 1874, though (as we 
afterwards discovered) most of them went back a century 
earlier still, to the time of Hawkins’s “‘ Origin of the English 
Drama”’ (1773). Asaconsequence of our review Dr, Furni- 
valland Mr. Heary Bradley, two of six well-known scholars 
who had allowed their names to be used as honorary vice- 
presidents of the “‘society,’’ publicly withdrew from it. 
The “society,” as represented by its editor, Mr. Farmer, 
and its ‘‘secretary,” Mr. Gibbings, who carries on his 
business as a publisher at the same address as the 
“society” gives on its title-page, announced its intention 
of going on without the added grace of honorary vice- 
presidents. It was announced, also, in reply to our 
inquiries, that the “‘ society’ did not intend to publish a 
balance-sheet (a slight formality with which most societies 
hitherto have thought well to comply) ; but an explanation 
of why the errors in the text printed by Mr. Hazlitt 
in 1874 were perpetuated in 1906 was unkindly withheld on 
the humorous ground that our review was anonymous. 

The “society” has continued to send us its successive 
volumes, a sportsmanlike course of action which commands 
our admiration. We were unable to do much in the way 
of testing the two volumes which arrived in the summer. 
Two more have now been sent us, and in order to see to 
what extent Mr. Farmer has mended his ways we devoted 
a Saturday afternoon to collating a couple of sheets of one 
of the plays, Damon and Pithias, with the editions in the 
British Museum, upon which the text professes to be 
based. 

It may be well to give chapter and verse for this profes- 
sion. It is printed, according to the curious editorial 
arrangements of the series, in the “‘ Note-Book and Word- 
List,” on page 161. 

Damon and Pithias, The text of this play, which will be found on 

p. 1-84, has been taken from the edition of 1571, which, in turn, has 
been collated with that of 1582. 


In the face of this statement, which should certainly 
imply that the text was taken direct from the source 
stated, we have some curiosity to know how Mr. Farmer 
will account for the fact that the following errors in the 
reproduction of sheets C and D of the 1571 edition, appear 
once more to be taken over bodily from Mr. Hazlitt’s 
edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays published in 1874, Our 


>. 9? 


page references are to the “‘society’s”’ edition, 

Which amity first sprung—without vaunting be it spoken, that is 
true— 

Of likeness of manners, took root by company, and now is conserved 
by virtue. (P. 18.) 


For “‘ likeness ’’ the 1571 edition reads “ likelines,” that 
of 1582 “ lykelinesse.” 

Pythagoras said, that this world was like a stage, 

Whereon many play their parts: the lookers-on, the sage. 

Philosophers are, saith he, whose part is to learn 


The manners of all nations, and the good from the bad to Pot 
(P. 19. 


The comma after “‘ lookers-on”’ and the full stop which 
separates “‘sage”’ from “ Philosophers” are printed by 
Mr. Hazlitt, but are not printed in the original editions. 
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To join the two words into a phrase the second edition 
even indulges in the luxury of a capital for the adjective : 


Let them bark that lust at this kind of gain, 
He is a fool that for his profit will not pain. (P. 20.) 


The original editions read ‘‘will not take payne.” 
Mr. Farmer follows Mr. Hazlitt in omitting ‘“‘ take.’’ 

On page 2r we have found nothing worse than the 
modernisation of *swarveth,’”’ where it rhymes with 
“starveth,” into ‘“‘swerveth.” As the editor professes 
some tenderness for rhyme-endings he might have 
restored the original spelling, but this may be thought a 
matter of opinion. In any case this and the four following 
pages stand to his credit : 


Such a one as viewed every weak place in the city, 
Surviewed the haven and each bulwark in talk very witty: 
And yet by some words himself he did bewray. (P. 26.) 


It is plain that, despite the colon, “in talk very witty ”’ 
expresses a new idea which is followed upin the next line. 
The old editions showed this to some extent by placing 
a comma atter “ bulwark.” Mr, Farmer has followed 
Mr. Hazlitt in omitting it. 


He suddenly fell in dump. (P. 27.) 


The first edition reads: *‘ He suddenly fell in a dump.” 
The second edition omits the article, and Mr. Farmer 
foilows Mr. Hazlitt in omitting it also, without noting its 
occurrence in the earlier text. We have no fault to find 
with page 28. 


But, O music, as in joyful times thy merry notes did borrow. 
(P. 29.) 
The original editions read (1571) “I did borew,” (1582) 
**] did borrow,” 


My woe no tongue can tell, 
No pen can well descry. (P. 30.) 
The original editions read ‘‘ Ne pen,” where “ne”? (i.e. 
**nor’’) cannot be correctly “‘ modernised” into “no.” 
Dionysius, of late so pleasant and merry, 
Is quite changed now into such melancholy, 


That nothing can please him: he walketh up and down 
Fretting and chaffing, on every man he doth frown. (P. 32). 


Here the Dodsley editor seems to have worked from the 
1582 edition, which in the third line has the obviously 
wrong reading “ walked,” tempting an editor to alter it to 
*walketh.” In the 1571 edition the reading is “‘ walkes,”’ 
So also in the next line the spelling “ chaffing,” which 
suggests a more genial attitude towards his court than 
could have been looked for from Dionysius, is supported 
by the second edition. The first edition has “‘ chafyng,”’ 
and if Mr. Farmer had worked on the first edition inde- 
pendently it can hardly be doubted that *‘ chafing ” 
is What he would have printed. 

One pathetic instance of the extent to which Mr. 
Hazlitt’s text dominates this edition is found on page 19 
and the note to it on page 163. Latin was not a strong 
point with the printers of the original editions, and they 
printed a well-known tag in the appalling form: ** omais 
solum fortis patria.”” Mr. Hazlitt (or was it his predecessor 
Mr. Collier ?) knew quite well how this ought to be edited, 
but one of those transpositions of letters which some- 
times happen even after the last proof has been passed in 
absolute accuracy caused the line to appear in his text as : 
““Omne solum forti partia” [sic]. Mr. Farmer’s printer 
apparently disliked the word “ partia,” and in his text 
it appears as “patria.” But the last word of the Early 
English Drama Society was not yet said, for on page 163 
there is the delightful and refreshing note: 

Omne solum fortt patria (19d), read fartia, 


Of course subscribers to the E.E.D.S. may enjoy this 
kind of humour, but we cannot help still feeling sore that 
it should be put on the market as the work of an English 
**Society.”’ Bad as the work is, it is somewhat better 
than that in the earlier volume which we tested, and this 
not entirely because Mr. Hazlitt’s text also is better. If 





the series is continued long enough it is possible that the 
improvement may become more marked, and if Mr. 
Farmer were working only in his own name what hap- 
pens in the intermediate stages would be a matter to be 
settled between himself and hissubscribers. By placing 
on it what should be considered a hall-mark, to which it 
does not appear to be entitled, the editor and secretary 
of the ‘‘society ”’ oblige us to repeat our protest. 


THE AENEID 
The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated into English verse by 
James Ruoapes. New edition. (Longmans, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue fact that Mr. Rhoades’s blank verse translation of 
the Aeneid has reached a second edition is a proof of its 
acceptability. It is literal, unshackled by the fetters of 
rhyme, and of a fairly elevated style: insurgit aliquando, 
as Quintilian said of Horace. But it does not aim at 
line-for-line reproduction, thus escaping the hard condi- 
tion imposed upon himself by Mr. Billson, whose highly 
meritorious version we recently reviewed. 

To speak generally of Mr. Rhoades’s work, we would 
say that his diction is excellent. He has succeeded 
wonderfully in combining fidelity to the original with 
elegance and vigour. He applies, as a critic of his first 
edition observed, “‘a very strenuous type of poetic 
expression to the problem of interpreting Virgil.” But 
he has not mastered the rhythm of blank verse, without 
which the great lines of Virgil will never find their final 
rendering. Such a feat could have been performed by the 
poet of “Tithonus,” and might yet be achieved by the 
author of ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon” and of ‘‘ Erechtheus.” 
In this respect Mr. Rhoades seems to us to fall short of 
those who have recently essayed his metre—Canon Thorn- 
hill and Mr. Billson. Here isa sample from the beginning 
of the first book: 


Here were her arms, her chariot here, that this 
Should, fate consenting, a world-empire be, 

E’en then the goddess aimed with fond desire. 
Nathless she had heard that from the blood of Troy, 
A race was rearing destined to o’erthrow 

Her Tyrian towers ; that issuing hence should come 
A people of wide empire, lords of war, 

To ravage Libya: such the round of fate. 


A few lines further ea ego quae divom incedo regina 
loses its queenliness in Juno’s mouth when rendered by 
Mr. Rhoades: 


I who walk the queen of heaven ; 


or by Mr. Billson: 
I who walk 
The Queen of Gods ; 


but is as stately as the Latin in Thornhill’s version: 


While I who queen it through these courts of heaven, 


which, in addition to its vigour, conveys a charming re- 
miniscence of the “courts of heaven”’ of a noble passage 
in Shakespeare. —_ 
A piece of fine diction in description of another goddess, 

i. 402-405, is marred by the close-packing of the second 
line: 

She spake, and turning shone with rosy neck ; 

Her head's ambrosial locks breathed scent divine ; 

And, as her robe flowed downward tu her feet, 

She stepped no doubtful goddess. 


Mr. Lillson’s version runs more smoothly: 
She said, and turned; all rosy flashed her neck ; 
The ambrosial locks a heavenly fragrance breathed, 
Her vesture flowed to earth, and by her gait 
The goddess stood confest, 


In a very celebrated line (i. 461) which almost defies 
reproduction in another tongue, 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt, 


Mr. Billson, by his ,very vagueness, is the most effective 
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of the three blank verse translators whom we bave teen 
comparing : 
Tears fall, and hearts are touched by mortal things. 


Mr. Rhoades is more explicit : 


And there are tears for what befalls, and hearts 
Touched by the chances of mortality. 


Thornhill appears to take rerum as meaning “in the 


world”’: 
Here man with man 
Weeps kindly drops, and here poor human hearts 
Are touched to sympathy by human ills, 


But this is eminently one of those passages which are the 
despair of translators, because, in the words of Mr. 
Rhoades’s modest and graceful preface: 


If it is impossible to reach perfection in the rendering of any poem 
from one language to another, it is past impossible when the two 
languages are so remotely akin as Latin and English, and when the 
style of the author was even in his own tongue unapproachable for 
subtle delicacy and artistic finish, 


We have little space for further comparative extracts, 
but here is a passage (iv. 165-172) which would trium- 
phantly stand that test. It is the meeting of Aeneas and 
Dido driven by the storm during the hunt into the same 
cave, and it 1s eminently characteristic of him whom 
Bacon called ‘* The chastest poet and royalest that to the 
memory of man is known.” How differently would Ovid 
or Lucan have portrayed the incident. We will not even 
think of Juvenal. The manly chasteness and princely 
dignity of the Latin is almost achieved in: 


The Trojan prince 
And Dido to the self-same cavern come, 
Earth first and bridal Juno gave the sign ; 
Flashed at the nuptials fire and conscious air, 
And shouted from their topmost peak the nymphs. 
First day of death was that, first cause of ill ; 
Sway’d nor by outward show nor rumour’s tongue 
Dido of secret passion dreams no more : 
Marriage she calls it—name to mask her fall. 


The same scene is treated in a very different spirit by a 
modern thymester, James Smith, in his ‘‘ Comic Miscel- 
lanies ”’: 

Virgil, whose epic song enthrals, 
(And who in song is greater ?), 

Throvghout, his Trojan hero calls 
Now pius and now pater, 

But when, the worst intent to brave, 
With sentiments that pain us 


Queen Dido meets him in the cave, 
He dubs him dux Trojanus. 


And well he alters there the word: 
For in this station, sure, 

Pius Aeneas were absurd, 
And pater premature. 


In the famous imperialistic manifesto of vi. 846-853, 
that “ barbaric yawp,” as Walt Whitman would call it, 
which is too familiar to be quoted, Mr. Rhoades has the 
glory of not falling into the error of translating by “tell 
the rising stars”’ the Latin words surgentia sidera dicent. 
‘*Tell” thus used could only mean “count,” as in ‘I 
may tell ail my bones,” and dicent could not mean 
**count.” The adjacent Marcellus passage, vi. 878-886, 
is so fine in the Latin and so well done into English that 
we cannot forbear from giving it: 


Mourn for his goodness, for his old-world faith, 

His hand in war unconquer'd! Man to man 

None could have grappled him unscathed, on foot 
Strode he against the foeman, or with spur 

Goaded the red flanks of his foaming steed. 

O boy, our sorrow, it any way thou could’st 

burst the harsh bonds that doom thee, thou shalt be 
Marcelius. Bring me lilies with full hands, 

The bright flowcrs let me strew, these gifts at least 
Heap o’er his shade, and the vain tribute pay. 


_ We must give one more comparative extract. Mr, Billson 
is very successful in this passage: 





O for love and faith ! 
O for the hand invincible in war! 
Him none confronting in the shock of arms 
Had met unscathed, or if he charged afoot 
Or if he spurr’d the horse's foaming flanks, 
Ah, boy, the pity ! Could’st thou sunder fate 
Thou wert Marcellus! Give me purple flowers, 
Handfuls of lilies : let me strew at least 
O’er his dear Shade these unavailing dues. 


Father-in-law and son-in-law are, it must be owned, 
unpoetical expressions, though the Latin poets did not 
eschew them, while they seem to have avoided avunculus. 
Catullus refers to generos, and socer and gener are brought 
together in Aen. vi. 830, 831. Mr. Billson does not abhor 
**son-in-law,”’ while Mr. Rhoades dexterously shirks the 
word thus: 
From the Alps’ 

Heap’d barriers and Monoecus’ citadel 

The sire descending, while his daughter’s lord 

Confronts him with the armies of the East! 


We have not left ourselves space to examine the last 
six books, but they are not so rich in memorable passages, 
though Virgil himself thought the last six books the best. 
The visit to Evander is well rendered, and especially good 
is Evander’s kingly greeting to Aeneas, which Dryden 
enthusiastically admired (viii. 362 ff.) : 

Dare to spurn riches, O my guest, and shape 


Thyself to worthy godship, and approach 
. All undisdainful of our humble hoard. 


The beautiful episode of Nisus and Euryalus in the ninth 
book is worthily treated, and the crescent splendour of the 
last book is duly depicted. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 


YORKSHIRE COUNTERFEITS 


The Yorkshire Coiners and Old and Prehistoric Halifax. By 
H. Line Rorn, Hon. Curator, Bankfield Museum, 
(Halifax: F. King & Sons, Ltd., 21s. net.) 


IN the year 1782, John Cockroft, woollen manufacturer, of 
Sand Hall, Halifax, was “‘surprized at Work in his 
Garrett” by officers acting on a Warrant of Search : 


being then edging Counterfeit Shillings by means of his Throw 
Wheel and a File, which he had not Time to part with. He leap’ 
down at a Trap Door with the File in his Hand... . The following 
Implements were found in his House and Shop, viz: 

One Pair of Steel Rollers with Frames and Winches. 

One Machine for cutting Blanks, 

One Throw Wheel. 

One Smith’s Anvil. 

Three Pieces of Blue Crucible Pots. 

Eleven Files. 

A Quantity of Silver Turnings. 

Ditto of Salt of Tartar, 

Etc. etc. 


It was a compromising outfit for a woollen manufac- 
turer, but that is not the reason it is mentioned here. 
Rather, it is quoted as a comment on Mr. Ling Roth’s 
statement that “‘ there appear to be no proofs for thinking 
that the merchants and manufacturers carried on this 
lucrative business with the coiners.’’ And the odd thing 
is that Mr. Roth himself quotes Cockroft’s case. 

That, at this time of day, is the whole point—whether 
the better sort joined in or not. It makes the difference 
between history and a Newgate chronicle. The business 
of history is rather with the prevalence of criminal ideas 
than with isolated crimes, and of crime we may in a 
sense say, as doctors say of burns, that the danger lies 
rather in the extent than in the depth. If, as Mr. Roth 
inclines to think, the better sort held aloof, his record 
loses much of its significance. 

But did they? We hardly think so. 
book furnishes us with testimony to the contrary. 


Mr. Roth’s own 
In the 


| first place, we have the remarkably explicit statement of 


John Waterhouse, that he himself “had actually seen a 
ledger in which the various transactions had been kept in 
a regular manner, consisting of consignments of guineas 
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to the coiners and their reimbursements to their de- 
positors.” When Leyland asked Waterhouse whether he 
could not get a sight of this ledger, ‘‘ he at once told me 
that I could not, for it would implicate some of the first 
families in the neighbourhood.” Itis hardly to be sup- 
posed that a Fellow of a Society of Antiquaries would 
deliberately mislead on a point of antiquarianism, but 
Mr. Roth merely remarks, ‘‘From what I can gather, 
John Waterhouse had a weakness for claiming universa! 
knowledge . . . and for mystifying people.’’ It is un- 
satisfactory. Leyland himself evidently credited the 
statement, and it is to Leyland more than to any one else 
that Mr. Roth is, after all, indebted. In the meantime 
the ledger remains undiscovered. 

Further, in support of his view that this evil of counter- 
feiting was confined to illiterate “‘ marksmen,” Mr. Roth 
advances little more than the general meeting of the 
Justices of the Riding convened by the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. That certainly is not enough. It is significant 
that even this meeting was not called until after the 
murder of Supervisor Deighton, when something had to 
be done. Deighton had failed, apparently, to rouse them 
to any enthusiasm during his life, but they could not pass 
over his death. Moreover, until Deighton had come they 
had done nothing whatever, and it therefore amounts to 
very little that when they did meet they promptly passed 
a vote of confidence in themselves, extolling their own 
conduct as “ highly commendable and meritorious.” It 
was the least they could do. Treasury action, too, was taken 
within a fortnight, and that would be likely to make local 
magistrates monstrously zealous. And do we not readin 
the Leeds Mercury, December 19, 1769, an admission of, 
and excuse for, “ the general relaxation of justice, owing 
to the want of a sufficient number of acting Magistrates ” ? 
There is every indication that the evil was widely spread, 
and that the class was not alone guilty which furnished 
the men for the gallows at York. Cockroft’s case and 
Waterhouse’s statement (to mention but two points) can 
hardly, we think, be ignored. 

But it is better to make acknowledgments to Mr. Roth 
for much curious and interesting matter now published 
(as he claims and we believe) for the first time, than to 
regret the absence of things that probably never will be 
brought to light. It is not Mr. Roth’s diligence that is 
at fault, No doubt he himself would gladly know more 
of the notorious King David and his brother, Isaac 
Hartley. These were the great villains of the piece, and 
we have little record of them. One was hanged early in 
the drama, the other died at eighty-six, in agonies and 
writhings. And we are the more keenly curious about 
this King David from the glimpses Mr. Roth affords us of 
such men as Thomas and innkeeper Bates. He was cer- 
tainly no ordinary man whocould maintain an ascendency 
over such a man as Thomas, for instance. It was Thomas 
who loaded the blunderbuss with such care that it ‘* would 
have gone off if he hadspitted onit ” ; and it was Thomas 
again who said to his accomplice, “I can tell thee how to 
get to bed” (where they were supposed to be) *‘so a Cat 
cannot hear thee.” And such details as those in the 
evidence of innkeeper Bates (who ‘could never manage it 
himself upon any account’’!) are luminous and instinct 
with character. 

Very curious is the way in which formal depositions, 
obviously spoken in the dialect, were put into as good 
Law English as was possible in the circumstances. The 
question “* What art thou for?” (on p. 23) can still be 
heard any night in any inn in any village in Yorkshire; 
and it was a homely remark of Bates’s that Crabtree 
‘might light of Chaps [coiners] in a many places by all 
reports,” but that he himself would never meddle any 
more with it, *‘for I would not if I was to want Bread.” 
Itis all very human, and Mr. Roth’s book is full of such 
things. But the coming to light of Waterhouse’s ledger 
would add much to the story as it now stands. It is a 
thousand pities about that ledger. . 





FRAIL IMMORTALS 


Comedy Queens of the Georgian Era, 
(Constable, 12s, 6d, net.) 


It is not clear for whom this book is intended. Certainly 
not for students of the drama, for Mr, Fyvie’s references 
to the theatrical history of his heroines are neither full 
nor critical. And if for students of scandal, then 
Mr, Fyvie falls very short, as a purveyor of that delect- 
able substance, of Mr. Noel Williams, whose two volumes 
on the French actresses are at least diverting. Mr. Fyvie 
is a little too reticent to be a good scandalmonger, and 
too little technical to be a good historian of the stage; 
and his sketches, though written from an independent 
point of view and clearly the result of much original 
study of his subjects, offer little that is new on the details 
of their private lives, and nothing on the subject of their 
professional careers. 

Even so, so great is the charm of these dead beauties, 
whose laughter still rings down the ages, that we have 
read the book with interest, grateful for being reminded 
of Clivy-Pivy, the Jordan, the immortal Peg, the original 
Polly Peachum, and for finding in a handy form the 
strange histories of lesser lights, the eccentric Charlotte 
Charke, Colley Cibber’s youngest daughter, who dressed 
for many years in the clothes of a man, foilowed the 
callings of actress, author, hawker, sausage-maker, con- 
fectioner, valet to a nobleman, beggar (and perhaps 
worse), waiter, publican, market-gardener ; and the more 
than eccentric Mary (“‘ Becky’’) Wells, whose “‘ friend” 
was Major Topham, the founder of the original World, a 
paper on which her editorial and managerial labours were 
of great value; who imagined that George III. was in 
love with her and chased him day after day in a sailing- 
boat during his cruise after his recovery from madness ; 
who became a Jewess in order to marry Sumbel, a wealthy 
Mcroccan Jew, and ended up by marrying a waterman of 
the Thames. 

It is good work, too, to remind us that Kitty Clive 
wrote several not at all unsuccessful plays, and to expose 
the truth about the Mrs. Steele who played a strange and 
apparently disgraceful, if somewhat obscure, part in the 
life of the unhappy Sophia Baddeley. Of the twelve ladies 
in the volume only one—Elizabeth Farren, afterwards 
Countess of Derby—can be said with certainty to have 
lived a ‘‘ respectable” life. But, without instituting com- 
parisons between the Georgian and the Edwardian stage, 
we may be permitted to protest against the too common 
notion that all actresses before our own day were monsters 
of iniquity. Such a union as that between Mrs. Jordan 
and the Duke of Clarence was, according to the ideas of 
the time, quite equal in respectability to a morganatic 
marriage. She was recognised as the head of the house- 
hold, and even handed to her seat at the head of the table 
by the Regent. And even in less reputable cases the state 
of opinion at the time must be considered. The stage had 
not yet, for all Garrick’s achievement, outlived the old 
ecclesiastical and social ban, and the position of woman 
has always been (and possibly may continue to be) that 
which man makes for her. The position that man made for 
actresses in the eighteenth century was one that almost 
prohibited marriage except with a very great or a very 
small man. With any one between the two, it was con- 
sidered perfectly natural—and certainly no aggravation 
of the initial offence of being an actress—that an actress 
should form an unlicensed connection. She was not a 
marriageable woman. She hardly aspired to the position. 
An “establishment,” with a view to a settlement on 
separation, was all that she hoped for, and since the age 
did not think wrong of it, she cannot be blamed for not 
thinking wrong of it herself. And, to come to extreme 
cases—Peg Woffington, for instance——it is well to cast a 
glance at the surroundings in which they spent their 
youth, 

The author of these Memoirs has seen the part of the Widow Brady 
(a breeches part) in the farce of Zhe Irish Widow, played in high-heeled 
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shoes, a shift, and a loose greatcoat, the poverty of the wardrobe not 
affording better accommodation. He remembers also to have seen 
the part of Captain Plume, in The Recruiting Officer, enacted in a red 
stuff coat, and a laced waistcoat, and yellow plush breeches, borrowed 
from the footman of the parish Rector. And being once behind the 
scenes of a theatre erected in a barn, and observing a gentleman 
decked in a very gaudy suit, without any stockings, he inquired 
whether the part he was going to perform required his legs to be 
naked ; and was informed that the gentleman’s wife was then on, 
using the stockings, and that as he did not appear at the same time 
with her . . . he was waiting till she took them off in order to his 
putting them on. 


Thus Mr. Fyvie quotes from the biographer of Eliza- 
beth Farren, and tosuch a sketch we need hardly add 
the Hogarth picture of the strolling actresses dressing in 
a barn, which is reproduced as the frontispiece of the 
book, to realise the squalor, and the inevitable accom- 
paniment of squalor—vice—which were the lot of the 
stroller in those days. There were scoundrels, too, like 
the Daly of Dublin, who poisoned the early years of 
Mrs. Jordan, to be reckoned with. And evensuch down- 
falls as that of poor George Anne Bellamy, who started 
with everything in her favour, may be ascribed as 
much to ill-luck in the choice of a protector as to in- 
herent vice. 

We hear complaints to-day of the publicity given in 
the press to the private lives of actors and actresses. It 
is nothing to the publicity forced upon them a century 
ago. To-day competition is so keen that the player who 
desires to advertise himself must be careful to keep the 
papers and the photographers informed of such details of 
his private life as he wishes to see published, while even 
in clubs and other places where they gossip the rest is 
only gingerly handled. A hundred years ago details 
which men scarcely speak of to-day were displayed in all 
the glory of transparent innuendo, italics, capitals and 
dashes, in the newspapers. Mr. Fyvie gives a good 
exaimple of this in the quotations concerning Mrs. Jordan 
and the Duke of Clarence, and a passage from the Morning 
Post on Colonel Tarleton and Mary Robinson, which is 
almost unquotable. Here is another specimen: 


Litile Pickle’s assumed character of the Tar was a prelude only to 
her future nautical fame; for though pressed into the service, she has 
consented, we find, to be close moored under the guns of the Royal 
Commodore. 


What would be thought of a paper that published such 
paragraphs to-day? It might be argued that publicity 
should have acted as a deterrent from irregular conduct. 
Experience shows it to be all the other way. Players 
were not treated with the respect that they have earned 
in our own time, and without respect there is small chance 
of respectability. 

It is better to turn from the glare of the “ private”’ 
lives of these admirable but often unhappy women to the 
contemplation of their histrionic achievements: but the 
artistic history of the stage, like its scientific history, 
remains to be written. The world is tooeasily content to 
believe that because the material of the actor’s art—his 
limbs, his face and his voice—dies with him, it is impossible 
to reconstruct his work; and it is content with the dull 
details of the chroniclers or the gossip of the scandal-mon- 
gers. We cannever hear Mrs. Jordan laugh, nor Lavinia 
Fenton sing; but it should not be impossible to recon- 
struct, from portraits and the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
something of the artistic methods of public favourites and 
good actresses like these. The prevalence and period 
of “‘tone,”’ the amount of communication and confidence 
passed directly to the audience, the degree to which the 
actress was absorbed in her part and the degree to which 
she remained her individual self on the stage—these are 
some of the questions to which attention might be 
directed. Meanwhile, those who wish to make a first 
acquaintance with a few of the comic actresses of the 
— era will find Mr. Fyvie a fairly trustworthy 
guide, 





THE POETRY OF THE PERSIAN RENAISSANCE 


A Literary History of Persia’ from Firdawsi to Sadi, By 
Epwarp G. Browne. (Unwin, 12s, 6d, net.) 


OF all the literatures of the nations of the Orient the 
literature of Persia is certainly the most agreeable to the 
English taste. The strixing resemblance which obtains 
between the genius of Shelley, one of the greatest of 
Engiish lyrical poets, and the genius of Jalalu’ddin Rimi, 
one of the greatest of Persian lyrical poets, is not wholly 
a matter of chance. The Persian mind occupies in the 
Eastern world a position similar to that which the English 
mind occupies in the Western world. It combines in a 


ne “ rm the qualities of two races with different charac- 
te. It inherited the richness of imagination and 
dep thought of the Aryan genius of India, as the 


Enghsh mind inherited the like qualities of the Teutonic 
spirit : it acquired the practical ability and clearness of 
vision of the Semitic genius of Arabia, as the English 
mind acquired the like qualities of the Latin spirit. The 
effect of the Arab Conquest of Persia in 65t was similar 
to the effect of the Norman Conquest of England in 1066. 
For three hundred years and more, the indigenous civilisa- 
tions of the subjected peoples were submerged by the 
civilisations introduced by their conquerors : the English 
were connected with the intellectual life of the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean; the Persians with that of 
the southern. In neither case, however, was the spirit of 
the nation broken, though its language, its frame of mind 
and its customs were modified. It assimilated and 
blended with the original elements of its genius every- 
thing that was forced upon it, and thereby it became in 
its turn a conquering race with a rich and potent civilisa- 
tion of its own. The victories of Sultan Mahmiid of 
Ghazna were the signal for the renaissance of Persian 
literature, as the victories of Edward III. were the signal 
for the renaissance of English literature. 

The Persians had already begun in the tenth century 
to collect and relate in prose the stories of their Zoroas- 
trian kings and legendary heroes when Mahmid, by his 
conquest of North-Western India, brought them again 
into close communion with Indian thought, and enhanced 
their pride in the ancient glories of their race and in their 
Indo-European traditions. Mahintid was remarkable not 
only for his ability in war, but also for his passion for 
learning and his talent for poetry. In the verses which 
he Sis said to have written shortly before his death he 
moralises in a manner that reminds an English reader of 
the work of King Alfred, but the triteness of thought is 
redeemed by a certain energy of style. This is a difficult 
thing to translate into another Janguage, and much of it 
has escaped in our version of the famous palinode of the 
great conqueror: 


As flesh is thrall to spirit, the splendour and wealth of the land 
Were thrall to the might of my sword and the strength of my strong 
right hand, 
Now clothed in glory and gladness, I lived in the land of my birth: 
Now veiled in terror and darkness, I trampled the kingdoms of earth. 
Oh! high and great I appeared when exulting in conquest I came ; 
But now I know that peasant and prince in their end are the same. 
Behold these skulls that moulder to dust in the dust of the grave! 
Which is the skull of the king and which is the skull of the slave ? 
One turn of my hand and the gate of the strongest of strongholds gave 
way ; 
One touch to my horse and an ariny of enemies broke in dismay. 
But now Death comes against me what profits the power of my 
sword ? 
The Lord alone endures, and dominion belongs to the Lord. 


Like many men of action the Sultan was of simple 
faith and averse from all kinds of heresy; and he was 
displeased when Firdawsi, the greatest of many poets 
attached to his Court, composed the epic, ‘‘ The Book of 
Kings,” which remains the greatest utterance and most 
powerful instrument of the national spirit of Persia. For 
in that work the pagan traditions of the people were 
revived and consolidated. In such tales as that of 
*‘Sohrab and Rustum,” splendidly paraphrased by 
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Matthew Arnold, Firdawsi lowered, indirectly but effec- 
tually, the renown of the heroes of Islam by exalting the 
fame of the heroes of the infidel faith of his native 
country. The epic poet prepared the way for the popular 
religion of dissent that found expression in the miracle 
plays of Persia, as the lyrical poets prepared the way for 
the philosophic religion of dissent that found expression 
in the mystical poetry of Persia. The result was that 
heterodoxy, in some form or another, became the note of 
Persian literature. Some writers were sceptics, like 
Avicenna, the contemporary of Firdawsi and author of 
the famous epigram: 

Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 

I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 


And many a Knot unravelled by the Road ; 
But not the Master-Knot of Human Fate— 


which FitzGerald has included in his version of the 
quatrains of a now famous Persian man of science of a 
later age. Most of the poets, however, were inclined to 
mysticism. Even from thescurrilous works of Sa’di, as 
Professor Browne observes, one may cull many passages 
of a beauty ard of a fineness of sentiment worthy of 
Meister Eckhardt or Thomas 4 Kempis. In medieval 
Persia, as in modern England, the movement of scepticism 
deepened the religious feeling of the people. It weakened 
the base of the religion of authority, and strengthened 
the foundation of the religion of experience. Avicenna 
and Omar Khayyam were only the forerunners of Attar 
and Jalalu’ddin Rimi. 

Jalalu’ddin was a contemporary of St. Francis of Assisi. 
He, too, was a man of great sweetness and holiness of 
character, and the founder of an order of mendicant 
monks that is still one of the great spiritual forces of the 
world. We fancy that St. Francis was known to him b 
fame, for he said to a disciple who contemned the Chris- 
tians: ‘‘One of the greatest of God’s most cherished 
saints is a man who now lives in poverty in a certain 
town of Europe.” Like most of the eminent Persian 
mystics, Jalalu’ddin was remarkably free from religious 
prejudice. ‘I am neither a Christian,” he said, “nor a 
Muslim ’’; but he certainly had far more in common even 
with the orthodox Christian than with the orthodox 
Muslim, and it is difficult to see in what essential point his 
creed differed from that of the Neo-Platonic School of 
Christianity. In the matter of literary genius, as we have 
remarked, he reminds one of Shelley: in the matter of 
spiritual genius, however, he resembles more closely 
Crashaw. It is impossible for any one who has not as 
supreme a command of the harmonies of the English 
language as had Milton to translate adequately one of his 
beautiful lyrical odes. As his editor, Mr. R. A. Nicholson, 
finely says, a single line is sometimes an orchestra in 
itself. But in the invocation to Saint Teresa in ‘*The 
Flaming Heart,’’ Crashaw has caught the very accent ang 
spirit of Jalalu’ddin’s poetry, if not all its large music: 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 
By all thy brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire ; 

By thy last morning’s draught of legend fire; 
By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul, and seal’d thee His ; 
By all the Heaven thou hast in Him 

(Fair Sister of the Seraphim !) 

By all of Him we have in thee; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 


So Jalalu’ddin invoked his master Shams-i-Tabriz. 
By all of Him we have in thee,” that is an admirable 
expression of the esoteric doctrine of the Persian mystic. 
In his view, every noble teacher of religion who could 
quicken in him the life of the spirit was, to some extent, 
a partaker of the Divine Nature. He believed, in fine, in 
a natural and continual revelation throughout the ages. 





All the mystical poets of Persia sang to this one clear 
harp in divers tones: Sand’i, Attar, Jalélu’ddin, and Jami, 
they were all seers who tried “to justify the ways of God 
to man”; and their successors are to be found in modern 
Persia. 

In order to show the extraordinary interest of the work 
under review, we have discussed some of the literature of 
the period covered by Professor Browne, instead of attempt- 
ing the impossible task of examining his work in detail. 
The virtue or the defect of his book is that it is an encyclo- 
pedia of the results of first-hand research. It is designed 
for the benefit of the man‘of learning rather than for the 
delectation of the lover of letters. Carlyle would have 
called it a magnificent piece of navvy work, but it is 
navvy work of a valuable kind. 


WHITEWASHING RICHARD 


Richard III. : his life and character reviewed in the light of 
recent research. By Sir Ciements Markuam. (Smith, 
Elder, 10s, 6d. net.) 


THERE is nothing more fascinating than the attemptto 
whitewash an historical scoundrel. To be able to prove 
that you alone are right and that the verdict of history 
is wholly wrong is perhaps the highest pleasure an 
historical writer can obtain, but to do this successfully 
two things are essential—a power of appreciating 
evidence and its value, and a habit of original research— 
in neither of which does Sir Clements Markham excel. 
He seems to imagine that to repeat a statement over and 
over again makes it true, and that citations from earlier 
writers take the place of original documents. We do 
not suggest that time and labour have not been spent 
on the book; but we demur to the author’s statement that 
‘the present woik is about as complete as very frequent 
revisien can make it.” 

The proposition that the book seeks to prove is that the 
two sons of Edward IV. did not die in the reign of Richard 
III. but survived until after the accession of Henry VII. 
There is a great deal more that is sought to be proved, 
but this is the central proposition, and if this be estab- 
lished it may be taken that Sir Clements Markham has 
gone a long way towards proving his case. We have 
stated his proposition in its crudest form, left out all 
question of murder, and put it simply asa matter of fact. 
What was the date at which the princes died? Edward IV: 
died on April 9, 1483, leaving two sons—Edward V. and 
Richard Duke ot York—and five daughters surviving 
him. Sir Clements Markham assumes as proved that 
these children were al] illegitimate on the ground that 
Edward IV. had been contracted to Eleanor Lady Butler 
before his marriage to Elizabeth Woodville, so that 
therefore there was no object in his getting rid of the 
princes. All that can be said is that the evidence is 
not such as proves anything of the sort. It is not, 
however, of any great importance in the way we have 
stated the case. The princes went to the Tower in June 
1483; they never came out. This is admitted; the 
only question is, when did they die. The usually 
accepted version is that it was in August 1485. Sir 
Clements Markham says: ‘‘ there are two pieces of evidence, 
one of them positive evidence, that they were alive 
throughout the reign of Richard III.” It is unfortunate 
that these pieces of evidence on which the whole theory 
turns are not given fully. All that is said is that “in the 
orders for King Richard’s household dated after the death 
of his own son children are mentioned of such high rank 
that they were to be served before all other Lords. The 
only children who could occupy such a position were the 
sons of Edward IV. and the son of Eleanor.” No refer- 
ence is given to what orders are here mentioned and the 
exact words of the order relied on are not quoted. It 
would be unfair to cite any passage from the orders as dis- 
proving this assertion, for Sir Clements would reply that it 
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was not the passage that he meant. As the matter now 
stands the first so-called piece of evidence proves nothing, 
certainly not the inference sought to be drawn from it 
that ‘‘ the conclusion must be that all his [Richard III.’s] 
nephews were members of his household and that they 
were only sent to Sheriff Hutton and to the Tower when 
danger threatened the realm from the invasion of Henry 
Tudor.” This is certainly a very large inference to draw 
from a very slight premiss. 

The next piece of evidence is a warrant of March 9, 
1485, given in Rymer, directing Henry Davy to deliver 
unto the footman for the Lord Bastard certain articles of 
apparel, and this it is said must be meant for Edward V. ; 
he was a lord and was a bastard and was therefore the 
Lord Bastard. Lingard has given his view that this order 
was for Richard III.’s own illegitimate son, John of 
Gloucester. This Sir Clements will not admit, and says 
that this person was called the bastard son of the King, 
not the Lord Bastard. This is a fair point for considera- 
tion and he is entitled to rely on it for what it is worth; 
but he is not entitled to say that from it he has proved 
**that Edward was alive and well treated in March 1485, 
four months before the death of Richard III.” Even if 
he had proved this point, he has totally failed to account 
for the Duke of York and what became of him. 

Sir Clements, having assumed that he has proved that 
the princes survived Richard III., goes on to “ prove” 
that Henry VII. killed them. His method is peculiar. 
He begins by saying that Henry caused the prisoners 
taken at Bosworth to be executed; therefore he, having 
no legal status and being in fact an attainted outlaw, 
committed a series of murders. And he goes on to say: 


What did he do with the surviving members of the royal family of 
England, legitimate or otherwise? There were Edward and Richard, 
the illegitimate sons of Edward IV. ; there was Edward, the legitimate 
son of the Duke of Clarence and now the rightful King of England ; 
there was John, the illegitimate son of Richard III. They all fell 
into his power and he alone became answerable for their lives. There 
is too much reason to suspect that they all met with foul play at his 
hands. ' 


This is a fairly confident statement to make, especially 
on the evidence brought forward. If Henry was so 
bloodthirsty as is here suggested, why, it may be asked, 
did he kill the illegitimate children and keep alive the 
son of Clarence, who was the legitimate Yorkist heir, 
executing him only after subsequent rebellions. If 
Sir Clements, before he write history, would give a little 
attention to law he would find that no one can be con- 
victed of murder until it is proved that the person was 
murdered. He has first to prove that the princes sur- 
vived Richard Il1.—which he has not done—and he has 
then to prove that they were killed. Of this he has pro- 
duced not one tittle of evidence, yet he has the boldness 
to conclude: “‘ The conduct of Henry adds weight to all 
other evidence; it cannot be reconciled with his inno- 
cence, it can only be explained by his guilt.” 


OLD HEIDELBERG 


Heidelberg: its Princes and its Palaces. By Extzaseru 
Goprrey, (E, Grant Richards, 12s. Gd. net.) 


THE writer of this volume may rest assured of the fulfil- 
ment of her hope that those who familiarise themselves 
with its contents will not echo “ the remark uttered by a 
rather learned man: ‘I did not know the Palatinate had 
a history.’’’ Such sayings indicate one of the drawbacks 
which might be set against the inestimable advantages 
of the Union of Germany. For federation did away 
with many of the reasons which formerly impelled repre- 
sentatives of other countries to study the history of the 
individual States of the Fatherland. 

But though it is possible for generally well-informed 
persons to be ignorant of the chronicles of the Palatinate, 
they usually contrive to acquire some idea of the historica. 





importance of its ancient capital. If they have not visited 
Heidelberg, they hope to doso. In either case they will 
find much to interest them in Miss Godfrey’s monograph. 
**Next to the Alhambra of Granada,” says Longfellow, 
“the Castle of Heidelberg is the most magnificent ruin of 
the Middle Ages.”” And those who have often lingered 
within its precincts can recall their longing for something 
more detailed than a guide-book outline of the life and 
work of the Palatine princes, something which might 
enable them to reconstruct the past after the fashion of 
Friedrich von Matthison in his ‘‘ Elegie: in der Ruinen 
eines alten Bergschlosses geschrieben,” the Bergschloss 
in question being Heidelberg Castle. It is this very real 
need that Miss Godfrey has set herself to supply, and a 
large measure of success has attended her efforts. 

The early chapters of her book deal with the remote 
beginnings of the history of the Palatinate. At this point 
a map to illustrate the importance of its position would 
have been helpful. ‘‘Commanding the great waterway 
of the Rhine, it became a seat of the Roman power.”’ At 
a later day, when the Romans had been driven out by the 
Franks, “it was the very kernel of Charlemagne’s 
empire, and from the title of his Court officials, Comes 
Palatii, the name of its rulers was derived.’’ Ultimately 
the Holy Roman Empire came to be identified with the 
elective monarchy of Germany. ‘* German affairs, when 
the Emperor was beyond the Alps, were administered by 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine, who was himself eligible 
for the imperial dignity and several times attained it.” 

With the accession to power of Conrad von Hohenstaufen, brother 
of the Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa, the Palatinate becomes a dis- 
tinct entity, and a force to be reckoned within German politics. This 
was in the year 1155. Conrad's chief residence was his castle on the 
hill which began to be called Heidelberg, or the hill of the bilberries, 
for in those days, instead of being as now richly wooded, it was a wild 
heathy waste. Very little is known of this structure, which dominated 
the whole valley at the height of some 650 feet above the river. It 
was completely destroyed in successive disasters, and now the modern 
world has hidden all that remained of it beneath the terraces of a 
restaurant, known as the Molkenkur. 


“‘The Builders ” is the name of that section of her work 
in which the writer conjures up, one after another, the 
forms of successive electors, remarkable, many of them, for 
their personal attractiveness, their success in warfare, and 
for their love of learning and the arts, especially the art 
of building. Their names are indissolubly associated with 
the palaces and towers and fortifications gradually up- 
reared in the course of six centuries and known collectively 
as Heidelberg Castle. Here is a portrait of one of the 
builders, the Elector Friedrich I. : 

At the time of his succession (1449) he was four-and-twenty, hand- 
some and tall, chivalrous and of a knightly presence, loving books, 
yet delighting in active life, a practical soldier, and a capable man of 
affairs. . . . Besides these advantages, Friedrich possessed one which 
we are apt to describe as luck, but which rather means the power to 
seize the flying opportunity, to decide promptly, to will and act 
without faltering, and to this he owed his cognomen of the Victorious 
and the singular fact that through all his twelve years’ fighting he 
was never beaten. . . . He added greatly to the fortifications of the 
Castle. He also built the Apothecary Tower and the mighty one at 
the north-east corner, which now lies in ruins, and is known as the 
Cleft Tower (die Gesprengte Thurm). 


Another notable builder was Ludwig V. To his reign, 
which began in 1508, was due the erection of the beautiful 
Library Tower. The name of his nephew, Otto Heinrich, 
is perpetuated by the magnificent palace, with its richly 
decorated fagade, on the east side of the courtyard. A 
series of admirable reproductions of old prints will enable 
Miss Godfrey’s readers to form some conception of the 
majestic appearance of the Castle in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. These do not, however, 
make up for the omission to provide a ground plan of the 
various buildings. For want of this, the stranger to 
Heidelberg cannot possibly realise their relative positions, 
or follow with any interest such architectural achieve- 
ments as are described, ¢.g., on pp. 123-7. 

We cannot but regard it as unfortunate that the 
author did not uniformly adopt, for the earlier portions 
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of her work, the plan which she has used with conspicuous 
success in the last two Books: that, namely, of making 
the history of the times an effective background, against 
which the chief personages of the story stand out in sharp 
relief. Compared with Friedrich IV. and Elizabeth Stuart, 
Karl Ludwig and his daughter Liselotte, the figures of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century electors are, as a rule, 
wanting in precision and lifelikeness. This is largely 
due to the fact that parts of their story are kept back 
for insertion in Book III. or Book IV., which deal 
respectively with the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
The far-reaching effects of both these movements on the 
history of the Palatinate call for special emphasis. But 
pe owarg a A chapters, dealing with the incidents which 
could not be incorporated into the chronicles of the various 
reigns would surely have been preferable to the long in- 
terruption of the main stream of the narrative. It is also 
a matter for regret that the chapters on “the Divided 
Church” were not conceived in a more judicial spirit. In 
future editions of this non-polemical work, which may num- 
ber many Germans among {its readers, we would suggest 
the omission of the reference to ‘‘ Luther’s so-called wife”’ 
(page 175), and the application of some more fitting adjec- 
tive than “notorious ’’ to the work of Melancthon (page 
184). A slight inaccuracy occurs on page 160, where the 
writer states that the Courts of the Dukes of Ferrara and 
Florence were early affected by the humanistic movement. 
At the dawn of the Renaissance Florence was nominally 
a republic. The first Duke began his reign in 1530. A 
printer’s error is possibly accountable for the announce- 
ment on page 318 that the mother of George I. ‘‘ missed 
the succession in her own person by a very few years.” 
The Electress Sophia died on May 28 and Queen Anne on 
August 1 of the same year—1714. 

We have given one reason for selecting for special com- 
mendation the closing chapters of this history. The 
writer’s familiarity with the Stuart period likewise counts 
for much when she tells of the disasters which overtook 
the ‘“‘ Queen of Hearts” and her descendants. It is strange 
that the devotion of one Elector to his wife should have 
brought about the Thirty Years War, while the ambition 
of a succeeding Elector for his daughter resulted in the 
Orleans War. When both were over, the glory had de- 
parted from the Palatinate. Heidelberg’s wondrous castle 
jay inruins. ‘The cunning hand of Art was busy for 
six centuries in raising and adorning its walls; the mailed 
hands of Time and War have defaced and overthrown 
them in less than two.” In 1799 the Rhenish Palatinate 
was merged in the Grand Duchy of Baden. But the first 
Grand Duke inaugurated a new period of prosperity for 
Heidelberg by reconstructing the University, originally 
founded in 1386, and erecting a suitable building for the 
accommodation of professors and students. 


— —_______ 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Newnes’ Thin-Paper Classics. (3s. 6d. per volume.) 


IN looking over these handsome and well-printed volumes 
one is tempted into a vein of speculation. Complaints 
are frequently made that the literary taste of the age is 
debauched and demoralised, and that only the hysterical 
and the sensational have a chance of appealing to the 
public. Yet we understand that the volumes which con- 
stitute this series have found an appreciative public. The 
books chosen are not popular in the ordinary sense of 
the word. We have to begin with the acknowledged 
classics of the English tongue, Shakespeare and Milton, 
Boswell’s life of Johnson, Swift and Sterne, Bacon and 
Goldsmith. No doubt thereare omissions. Fielding has 
certainly as much claim to be considered a classic as 
any other writer whose book is here reproduced. In his 
own way his style is inimitable. It has at once sinew 
and grace, force, lightness and cleverness. There is no 
other writing quite like it in the English language. The 
objection which probably has weighed with the Editors 





of the series is a certain lack of delicacy which is alleged 
against both Fielding and Smollett, but this ought not 
to have caused his exclusion. Fielding, as a matter of 
fact, was one of the most moral of English writers. He 
was too great aman and too much of a philosopher not 
to be able to pardon and laugh at sins and peccadilloes, 
but was not that chiefly because he understood the wider 
issues ? His was the tolerant creed expressed by Burns : 
An honest man may like a glass, 
An honest man may like a lass, 
But mean revenge, an’ malice fause 
He'll still disdain, 
An’ then cry zeal for gospel laws, 
Like some we ken. 


Henry Fielding is unmistakably entitled to be called, in 
Scott’s phrase, the father of the English novel, and a 
series of classics can scarcely be complete without the 
inclusion of *‘ Tom Jones,’’ indisputably the best novel in 
the English language. A place ought to be allowed to 
Smollett also, and it would be absurd of the pub- 
lishers to allow feelings of so-called delicacy to stand 
in the way. We would be the last to recommend the 
publication of anything that had an immoral tendency, 
but such a charge cannot be truthfully made in regard 
to the works we have mentioned. Fielding and Smollett 
wrote in the language of their age, which did not call a 
spade an agricultural implement. But they were whole- 
someness itself as compared with the suggestiveness of 
much modern literature. In fact, the only reason for 
complaint is that they are little read at the present 
moment. Fielding’s style is wasted on a _ generation 
which has come to accept the most slipshod writing as 
cheerfully as though it were the best. Any one whois in 
doubt of this may be recommended to turn to the pages 
of the current Contemporary Revicw, where he will find 
adduced some extraordinary examples of careless writing 
that appears to appeal to the multitude to-day. Of 
course, this neglect of style is merely a temporary aberra- 
tion on the part of the British public, a result, perhaps, 
of a vast number of half-educated readers having been 
brought into existence during the operation of the Educa- 
tion Acts. But those who desire to cultivate a fine taste 
in Jiterature must give their days and nights to the study 
of such masterpieces as are reproduced in these thin-paper 
classics, If they will take a volume, say, of Addison’s 
Essays, and consider the directness, clearness, and 
lucidity of the style in which it is written, joined, as these 
qualities are, to a complete absence of anything in the 
nature of false ornament or affectation, they will very 
quickly be able to discern the gross faults of that litera- 
ture which morning and evening is served up by the 
popular press. 

if we desired to make a contrast between language that 
is full of real (energy and the merely forcible style of the 
ordinary journalist, then it is Swift to whom the student 
should turn. He is not represented quite so fully in the 
series as he might be, and we hope that this and other 
omissions will be rectified in the future ; but still there is 
enough to show the strength of that master-hand. One 
great advantage of having classics in the shape of these 
before us is that they can be very comfortably carried in 
the pocket. We have all read these great authors at 
least once, but a test of literature is whether it can be 
taken out and perused again and again. Nearly all of the 
works issued in this series can be read with advantage at 
least once in every twelve months. And whoever 
encourages this kind of reading is deserving of the 
fullest gratitude. It is the only effective antidote that 
can be applied to the poisonous stuff that abounds at the 
present moment. A well-known critic told us only a 
1 ittle while ago that for some time past it has been the 
custom to place what have hitherto been known as the 
English classics on the top shelf of the library, where 
they never are asked for even by the young. If this be so, 
can it be wondered that the taste for literature should 
show such signs of degeneracy, 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam, Translated by Grorce Ror, 
(Foulis, 7s, 6d. net.) 


BETWEEN those English versions of the Ruba’iyat which 
have departed from the letter of the original in order to 
conform to the requirements of good verse and those 
which have sacrificed the spirit of the poem in order to 
attain literalness there is, as Mr. Roe says, a wide gulf. 
In his new metrical version, from ‘various Persian 
sources,” he has tried to steer a middle course. His ren- 
dering is literal in that he has not followed former 
translators in expanding one quatrain into several or 
compressing several into one; but, on the other hand, 
while each of his stanzas is representative of an individual 
tuba’i, he has attempted to weave them into a poem 
whose form bears no resemblance to the disjointed 
arrangement of the original manuscript. He has caught the 
spirit of Omar—though not, we think, so completely as 
FitzGerald—and his translation, though it is not likely to 
bring many new worshippers to the shrine of the old tent- 
maker of Naishapur, should be welcomed by scholars. 
Much Jearning and research have gone to its making, 
and the marginal and other notes are valuable; but, 
judged as literature, it is—inevitably—vastly inferior to 
FitzGerald’s. And, after all, a great deal of the popu- 
larity of the Ruba’iyat is due more to FitzGerald than to 
Omar himself. The difference between the two render- 
ings may be illustrated by quoting one of FitzGerald’s 
stanzas: 
They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 


And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his sieep ; 


and giving Mr. Roe’s translation: 


In yonder mansion of the mighty dead, 

Where Bahram feasted, prowling lions tread, 

And where his cunning lasso caught the gur, 

Behold the gur has closed o'er Bahram’s head. 
There can be no question as to which is the finer. Mr, 
Roe explains that gur means either wild ass or the grave, 
but he gives no note on the ‘‘ paronomasia—play po’ 
words.” Lovers of Omar who know nothing of the 
liberties FitzGerald took in translating the Ruba’iyat 
would do well to compare the two versions. 


The Making of the Criminal. By Cuarves E, B. Russet and 
L. M. Rigsy., (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 


ROUGHLY speaking, there are two classes of criminal: 
the accidental and the habitual—the man whois betrayed 
into a solitary crime and the man who makes crime a 
profession and lives by it. It is with the latter class that 
the authors of this admirable little study deal. They 
base their book on experience gained among juvenile de- 
liquents in Manchester and—rightly, we think—it is with 
the criminal in the making that they are chiefly concerned. 
They have arrived at the conclusion that it is between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one that the habitual 
criminal is made. We should be inclined to put the period 
a little earlier—between the ages of fourteen and nineteen 
—because it is during the year or so of idleness which 
often follows the termination of school-life that a disin- 
clination to work is engendered, and it is then that the 
boy is most susceptible of evil influences. The chapters 
on comparative methods of dealing with the youthful 
criminal—the first offender—are suggestive and worthy 
of serious study, and the authors throw much light on the 
factors of heredity and environment which make a law- 
abiding life almost an impossibility to many. We could 
wish that they had seen their way to touch on the most 
important point of all: the necessity of remedying the 
root of the evil, and making the demoralising atmosphere 
in which the young criminal is brought up an impossibility. 
When our authorities have done that they may reduce 
the police force. 





Porcelain. A Sketch of its Nature, Art, and Manufacture. 
By Wittam Burton, (Cassell, 7s. 6d. net.) 


UNDER this all-embracing title the author of several 
standard works on English stoneware, earthenware and 
chinaware displays the once closely guarded secrets of his 
craft with the clearness and accuracy of the scientist and 
the esthetic appreciation of the connoisseur. Such vast 
sums are now spent and so much time arid care bestowed 
upon the collection of old porcelains that such a book as this, 
compact of knowledge and taste, is assured a wide wel- 
come. Mr. Burton covers the complete field of ceramics 
in all countries from the earliest examples of the inspired 
East to the latest European efforts, such as Mr. Solon’s 
pate-sur-pate or the flambé and lustred porcelains of 
Mr. Bernard Moore. Thus, the subject has to be com- 
pressed, and we find the works of the Oriental potters 
somewhat slightly treated in comparison with the European 
manufactures. However, that which the author does 
give us he gives fully and out of his large experience and 
pleasing enthusiasm; and all readers will find in his 
volume much sound information and valuable technical 
research. The last point of interest to the informed col- 
lector of porcelains to-day is the mark. A generation 
ago, and earlier, nothing else appeared to matter. Nowa- 
days the authority on the subject is most interested in 
the character of the body and the glaze, the colour and 
the decoration of the piece under consideration, and 
it is towards knowledge of this valuable kind that 
Mr. Burton’s ‘‘ Porcelain”’ will lead the reader. Marks, 
as he says, have been greatly over-valued, for the 
choicest specimens are without them, the marks of one 
period or one factory have been frequently imitated at 
other times and places, and the first thing the forger 
copies is the mark. The large number of well-reproduced 
full-page photographs of actual pieces from the earliest 
natural felspathic Blanc de Chine to our own modern 
commercial phosphatic or bone porcelains, forms a gallery 
of objects at once informing and beautiful. 


Western Tibet and the British Borderland. By Cuarwrs A. 
Suerrine, (Arnold, 2Is. net.) 

Tibet the Mysterious. By Sir Tuomas Hoxpicu. (Alston 
Rivers, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. SHERRING’S volume is a poor piece of book-making. 
To book-making, when it gives the reader who cannot 
afford expensive works a succinct record oi available 
information at a modest price, we have no objection. 
The book before us is not one of these summaries, nor 
can its price be called modest. Its extraordinarily lengthy 
title-page left us breathless and a little suspicious. We 
remembered that it was but a short time since the publi- 
cation of books by Major Ryder and Captain Rawling, the 
leaders of the expedition to Gar-tok; and we remembered 
Colonel Waddell. Had the author of the present tome 
spent years of patient research in daily peril of life and 
limb, or how would he justify its appearance? We 
wandered through an unnecessarily long preface, admitting 
freely that “the public expects nowadays something 
which is decidedly new and distinctly additional to what 
has already been so ably put before it by writers in the 
past,” and that ‘‘ information gathered on the spot does 
add, however inconsiderable the addition, something to 
that vastly interesting mass of knowledge which is the 
delight of those interested in comparative religions, 
ethnology, and political science,’’ and hoping for a few 
less adverbs in the chapters tocome. Our hope was vain, 
and superlatives add a further terror to Mr. Sherring’s pages, 
His book is mainly the result of a brief visit to Gar-tok, 
our new trade-mart in Western Tibet. The greater part 
of the country covered in the journey has already been 
described, and for the rest, all that rewards the reader is 
hastily assimilated information about customs and reli- 
gions, picked up on the way. Initselfit is interesting, but 
much of it is not new, and the statement on the first page 
of the volume: 
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The Assam border is at present of little use to us owing to the wild- 
ness of the country and the savage character of the people, whereas 
Western Tibet, with which British territory comes into actual physical 
contact, is of enormous importance, while it may be safely said that 
it is difficult to find in any portion of the earth a more interesting 
country than Western Tibet and the British Borderland which adjoins 
it. Geographically, this portion of Tibet is the nearest to Russian 
territory, and, although separated from Russian Turkestan by chains 
of the most forbidding mountain ranges, still the fact of its position 
gives it great importance, 


is not calculated to inspire trust in our guide in matters 
where we are unable to check his accuracy. We do not 
wish to appear ungenerous, and we realise that to the 
author his work has been a labour of love, an attempt to 
add something to the sum of our knowledge of Tibet 
and its races. But it comes too late, and it is far too 
bulky. 

Sir Thomas Holdich’s addition to Messrs. Alston Rivers’s 
admirable “ Story of Exploration” series is a book of a 
very different nature from Mr. Sherring’s. Like Mr. Sher- 
ring’s it is a piece of book-making, but unlike his it is a 
careful compilation, a trustworthy summary at a very 
moderate price, “ intended to illustrate the sequence of 
exploration in that great wilderness of stormy and inhos- 
pitable altitudes with lie far beyond Lhasa” ; and toserve 
incidentally as ‘‘a small tribute to many great achieve- 
ments.” The author has gleaned his information from 
many sources—Russian, American, Italian, Indian, French, 
Swedish and English—and the book is well illustrated. A 
good bibliography and a full index add to the value of a 
volume in every way worthy of the series. 


Hokusai. By Evwarv F.Srraner. (Siegle, 1s. 6d. net.) 


ANYTHING about Japanese art written by Mr. E. F. Strange 
commands respectful attention, for he is one of the few 
who, having an authoritative knowledge of his subject, 
has also the gift of presenting that knowledge in an enter- 
taining and stimulating fashion. The essay on Hokusai 
which he has contributed to the “ Langham Series of Art 
Monographs ”’ is not only a résumé of what is known of 
the life of this great Japanese artist and a discriminating 
guide to those qualities which make the greatness of his 
art; it also tends to give the reader a sounder under- 
standing of what art is than many a volume ten times its 
size and ten times more pretentious. A suggestive com- 
parison of Hokusai with the great French draughtsman 
Daumier may be taken as an example of the author’s 
critical insight and lucid style: 


Hokusai’s exaggeration of the human face and figure is inspired by 
pure joyousness. It is, quite simply, fun ; and has nothing in common 
with the bitter and biting satire of the French artist. Neither does 
Hokusai, in spite of the hardship and sorrow of his life, ever depict 
the seamy or pathetic side of humanity. One of the invariable and 
most beautiful of his characteristics is an unceasing happiness, a 
feature not far removed from that which inspired the best period of 
Greek art. But in method these two otherwise dissimilar geniuses 
come much more nearly together. Daumier. . . has, like Hokusai, 
a fine disregard of non-essentials and the keenest eye for those salient 
em that compel the instant recognition and admiration of the be- 

older. . . . Both are masters of the art of expressing their minds 
with a few poignant strokes of brush or pencil. Stripped of the dis- 
guise imposed on each by the traditions which dominate him, their 
work, in its technique altogether, and partly in its application to the 
scenes and events of daily life, seems to me to rest largely on a 
common basis. 


The coloured frontispiece and other reproductions in 
black and white of Hokusai’s drawings effectively point 
= Strange’s arguments and adorn his delightful little 
volume. 


The Voyage of the “ Scotia,” By Three of the Staff. (Black- 


wood, 21s. net.) 


IN Igor, it is hardly necessary to remind our readers, 
three expeditions were despatched to different parts of 
the unexplored Antarctic regions by England, Germany, 
and Sweden. InNovember 1902 a Scottish exploration 
party, supported entirely by private munificence, set out 
from the Clyde, in the Scotia—an old Norwegian whaler 





which had been rebuilt for the expedition. Mr. W. S. 
Bruce, the leader, and Captain Robertson, the navigating 
officer, both took part in the prospecting voyage made by 
four Dundee whalers in 1892, but the account of the 
present voyage has been written by three members of 
the scientific staff—Mr. Rudmose Brown, Mr. Mossman, 
and Dr. Harvey Pirie—and though there is much interest- 
ing information in their pages, particularly in those con- 
tributed by Mr. Brown, we think this a mistake. The 
parts do not “hang together,” and too much space is 
devoted to localities already well known. We think 
Mr. Brown is incorrect in his description of the frigate- 
bird (Fregeta aquila), which, he says, ‘‘ hovers high above 
the water, spying out its prey, and then suddenly, with a 
splash like a cannon-ball, drops straight down into the 
sea, to emerge in a few moments with a captured fish ” ; 
and there is a curious paragraph on pp. 311, 312 which 
seems to demand an explanation. 

The night closed in wild and thick, and shut out the Lucifer Shoal 
and Blackwater lightships. The tide ran with a phenomenal speed 
that upset all the mate’s calculations, and, in consequence, at daybreak 
we were fairly at a loss to know what part of the Irish coast was 
nearest us, and how far from land we were ; and this on the morning 
of our return. But the South Arklow lightship warned us off in time 
when we were running straight for the dangerous Arklow bank; anda 
friendly little schooner, with an unmistakably Irish skipper, whom 
the Captain hailed, put us right again, and at noon on July 15 the 
Scotia anchored in Kingstown Harbour. 


If this statement be correct, which we doubt, it should 
in charity have been suppressed. We recognise how 
much the Scotia owed to the generosity of Messrs. Coates, 
but surely the first photograph on p. 312 might have been 
omitted. The illustrations are admirable, and there 
is plenty of good reading in the book—much that will 
be new even to those who have studied the records of 
previous expeditions to the South Pole—but there is also 
a good deal that might with advantage have been 
omitted. 


Recollections of a Lucknow Veteran, 1845-1876. By Major- 
General J. Ruecies, (Longmans, 5s. net.) 


Major-GENERAL RUGGLES—the oldest of the twenty-five 
survivors of that gallant band of fifty officers who used to 
assemble at the annual Lucknow dinner to toast the 
memory of their fallen comrades—has written a very 
entertaining account of his experiences in the Indian 
Mutiny and elsewhere. He has been content to give us 
only essentials, and we are never bored by trivial letters 
and despatches. He admits that he has turned up con- 
temporary memoirs in order to refresh his recollections of 
several incidents, but his book bears no sign of research 
and lays no claim to be history. It is fresh and spon- 
taneous, commendably brief and modest, and in many 
ways a model autobiography. We have only one quarrel 
with its author. In his account of the relief of Lucknow 
he says : 

By 3 P.M. the redcoats were seen steadily advancing [towards the 
Mess House] headed by an officer, who entered first, and through our 
glasses we shortly perceived a man on the roof; this proved to be 
Captain Wolseley . . . and in a few seconds the British ensign floated 
aloft over this massive building ; and although it was shot away again 
and again, it finally rested there, 


In his ‘Story of a Soldier’s Life’? Lord Wolseley dis- 
claims the honour : 


Some one in after years (Archibald Forbes ?) asserted that I claimed 
the honour of having hoisted the Union Jack upon the Mess House 
when we took it. My answer is that it was taken by my company. . . 
but I did not know who the hero was that hoisted a flag uponit. All 
I know was that it was not I who had done so, and that no.fiag was 
hoisted in the Mess House whilst I was in it, and as to what took place 
after my company had gone through it to take the Motee Mohul 1 
could say nothing. 


The hero was Lord Roberts, who, if we remember rightly, 
gives an account of the incident in his autobiography. 
It is characteristic of his dogged determination that 
although the flagstaff was knocked down no less than three 
times, on each occasion he returned to his position of peril. 
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LOGIC AND LIFE 
(To P.) 
Wuart tho’ the thoughts of our reason dissever and drive 
us asunder ? 
Ever the thoughts of our hearts knit us as closely in 
one ! 
Clouded our intellects clash in sullen reverberate thunder ; 
Clear our intuitive souls bask in the glorious sun. 


Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 








THE ELETHIAN MUSE 


To readers of the ACADEMY, some months ago, it was my 
—s to introduce the eleventh Muse, a rather 

atavian lady who is not to be found in that Greek 
peerage, Lempriére’s Dictionary. An obliging correspon- 
dent from Edinburgh (an eminent writer to the Signet in 
our northern Thebes) in communicatirg to me a priceless 
couplet 


The mightiest grandest thoughts of greatest men 
Cannot be put on paper with a pen ; 


inquired if there were any more muses who had escaped 
the students of comparative mythology. It is in response 
to his letter that I now present, as Mr. Charles Frohman 
would say, the thirteenth, the Elethian Muse. I hope to 
prove too, that the mightiest thoughts can, and have 
been put on paper with a pen. 

Yet I can fancy people asking, where is the twelfth, and 
over what art or science does she preside ? According to 
Apollodorus (in a recently recovered fragment from 
Oxyrynchus), Jupiter, suffering from the chronic head- 
aches consequent on his acrimonious conversations with 
Athena, decided to consult Vulcan, Aesculapius having 
come to be regarded as a quack. Mulciber (as we must 
now call him, having used the name Vulcan once), 
suggested an extraordinary remedy, one of the earliest 
records of a homceopathic expedient. He prescribed 
that the King of Gods and Men should keep his ambro- 
sial tongue in the side of his cheek for half an hour 
three times a day. The operation produced violent 
retching in the Capitoline stomach. And on the ninth 
day, from his month, quite unarmed, sprang the twelfth 
muse. The other goddesses were very disgusted ; and 
even the gods declined to have any communication with 
the new arrival. Apollo, however, was more tolerant and 
offered her an asylum on the top shelf of the celestial 
library. Ever afterwards, Musagetes used to be heard 
laughing immoderately, even for a librarian to the then 
House of Lords; Jupiter, incensed at this irregularity, 
paid him a surprise visit in order to discover the cause. 
He stayed however, quite a long time, and the other 
deities soon contracted the habit of taking their nectar 
into the library. With the decline of manners, the 
twelfth muse began to be invited to dessert, after Juno 
and the more reputable goddesses had retired. Tocuta 
long story short, when Pan died, in the olympian sense, 
vety shortly afterwards, all the gods, as we know, took 
refuge onearth. Jupiter retired to Iceland, Aphrodite to 
Germany, Apollo to Picardy, but the twelfth muse 
wandered all over Europe and found that she was really 
more ~ppreciated than her sisters. Thecastle, the abbey, 
the inn, the lone ale-house on the Berkshire moors, all 
made her welcome. Finally she settled in Ireland, where, 
according to a Protestant libel, she took the black veil in 
a nunnery. 

She is older than the chestnuts of Vallombrosa. Perhaps 
of all the ancient goddesses time has chilled her least. 





Her unfathomable smile wears a touch of something 
sinister in it, but she has a new meaning for every genera- 
tion. And yet for Aretino there was some further magic of 
crimson on her lips and cheeks lost forus. She is asolecism 
for the convalescent, and has given consolation to the 
brave. She has been a diver in rather deep seas and a 
climber in somewhat steep places. Her censers are the 
smoking-rooms of clubs, and her presence lamps are school- 
boys’ lanterns. Though held the friend of liars and 
brutes, she has lived on the indelicacies of kings, and has 
made even pontiffs laugh. Her mysteries are told in the 
night-time, and in low whispers to the garish day. She 
lingers over the stable-yard (no doubt called mews for that 
reason). Her costly breviaries, embellished with strange 
illuminations, are prohibited under Lord Campbell's Act. 
Stars mark the places where she has been. Sometimes a 
scholar’s fallacy, a sworn foe to Dr. Bowdler, she is Noire 
Dame de Milet, our Lady of Limerick. 


But it is of her sister I would speak, the thirteenth 
sister who was created to keep the eleventh in counten- 
ance. She presides over the absurdities of prose. Sheis 
responsible for the stylistic flights of Pegasus when, 
owing to the persuasive eloquence of the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge, his bearing-rein has been abolished, and he 
kicks over the traces. 

It was the Elethian Muse who inspired that Oxford 
undergraduate’s peroration to his essay on the Character- 
istics of St. John’s Gospel : 


Furthermore we may add that St. John’s Gospel is characterised 
by a tone of fervent piety which is totally wanting in those of the 
other Evangelists ; 


and she hovered over the journalist, who, writing for a 
paper which we need not name, referred to Bacchus as: 


that deity whose identity in Greek and Roman mythology is 
inseparably connected with the over indulgence of intoxicating 
liquors. 


There are prose beauties, Elethian jewels, hidden away 
even in Baedeker’s mines of pregnant information and 
barren fact. I knowitis fashionable to sneer at Baedeker, 
especially when you are writing little rhapsodies about 
remoter parts of Italy, where you have found his know- 
ledge indispensable, if exiguous. You must always kick 
away the ladder when you arrive at literary distinction. 
I, who am still climbing and still clinging, can afford to be 
more generous, Let me therefore crown Baedeker with 
an essayist’s parsley, or an academic laurel, ere I too 
become selfish, forgetful, egoistical and famous. From 
“Southern France,” 1891 edition, p. 137: 


To the Pic de Néré, 3? hrs. from Luz, there and back 64 hrs. ; a 
delightful excursion which can be made on horseback part of the way ; 
guide 12, Horse 10 fr.; adders abound. 


For synthetic prose you will have to go to Tacitus to 
find the equal of that passage. No more is heard of the 
excursion. ‘‘ We leave Luz by the Barege road,” the 
text goes on to say. Reflections and picturesque word 
painting are left for Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, Mr. Arthur Symons and Murray. In ‘Southern 
Italy’’ Baedeker yields to softer and more Virgilian 
influences. The purple patches are longer and more fre- 
quent. On page 99 we learn not only how to get to 
Baiae, but that 


Luxury and profligacy, however, soon took up their abode at Baiae, 


and the desolate ruins which now alone encounter the eye, point the 
usual moral. 


And from the preface to the same guide we obtain this 
remarkable advice : 

The traveller should adopt the Neapolitan custom of rejecting fish that 
are not quite fresh. 

But it is certain educational works, popular in my 
childhood, that have yielded the more exotic Elethian 
blossoms for my Anthology. There are passages I would 
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not willingly let die. In one of these books general 
knowledge was imparted after the manner of Mangnall. 
“What is the world?” ‘The earth on which we live.” 
"Who was Raphael?” “How is rice made?” After 
such desultory interrogatives, without any warning, came 
question 15, ‘‘ Give the character of Prince Potemki?” : 


Sordidly mean, ostentatiously prodigal, filthily intemperate and 
affectedly refined. Disgustingly licentious and extravagantly super- 
Stitious, a brute in appetite, vigorous though vacillating in action. 


Until I went to the University a great many years 
afterwards I never learnt who Potemki was. At the 
age of seven he stood to me for what “ Timberio” still is 
for Capriote children. My teacher obviously did not 
know. She always evaded my inquiries by saying, *‘ You 
will know when you are older, dariing.’’ Suspecting her 
ignorance, I became pertinacious ; ‘‘ When I amas old as 
you ?”’ was my ungallant rejoinder. I had to write the 
character out a hundred times. Then, one Christmas Day 
I ventured to ask my father, who said I would find out 
about him in Gibbon: but I knew he was not speaking 
the truth, because he laughed in a nervous, peculiar way, 
and added that as I was so fond of history I must go to 
Oxford when I wasolder. I loathed history, and inwardly 
resolved that Cambridge should be my University. My 
mother admitted entire ignorance of Potemki’s identity, 
but on my sketching his character (for I was proud of the 
knowledge), said he was obviously a *‘ horrid’? man. His 
personality shadowed my childhood with a deadly fasci- 
nation which has not entirely worn away; producing the 
same sort of effect on me as an imaginary portrait by 
Pater. 

In a semi-geographical work called "Near home, or 
Europe Described,” published by Hatchard’s in the fifties 
(though my friend, Mr. Arthur Humphreys, denies all 
knowledge of it), I can recall many stereos of dialectic 
cast in a Socratic mould: 


©. What is the religion of the Italians? A. They are Roman 
Catholics.—Q. What do the Roman Catholics worship? A, Idols 
and a piece of bread.—Q. Would not God be very angry if he knew 
the Italians worshipped idols and a piece of bread? A, God is, very 


angry. via sar 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, if still interested in educational 
phenomena, will not be surprised to learn that when I 
reached to man’s estate I ‘‘ embraced the errors of Rome,” 
as my historical manual would have phrased it. 

I pity the child who did not learn universal history 
from Collier. How tame are the periods of Lord Acton, 
the Rev. William Hunt, Froude, Freeman, Oman, Round, 
even Macaulay and little Arthur, beside the rich Ele- 
thian periods of William Francis Collier. Not Berenson, 
not Byron, not Beerbohm, have given us such a picture of 
Venice as Collier in describing the Council of Ten: 


The Ten were terrible; but still more terrible were the three 
inquisitors—two black, one red—appointed in 1454. Deep mystery 
hung over the Three. They were elected by the ten; none else 
knew their names. Their great work was to kili; and no mar—doge, 
councillor, or inquisitor—was beyond their reach. Secretly they 
pronounced a doom ; and ere long the stiletto or the poison cup had 
done its work, or the dark waters of the lagoon had closed over a 
life. The spy was everywhere. No man dared to speak out, for his 
most intimate companions might be on the watch to betray him. 
Bronze vases, shaped like a lion’s mouth, gaped at the corner of every 
square to receive the names of suspected persons, Gloom and 
suspicion haunted gondola and hearth! ! 


It is owing to Collier that I know at least one fact 
about the Goths who took Rome, “having reduced the 
citizens to feed on mice and nettles, a.p. 546,’ a diet to 
which many of the hotel proprietors in the Imperial city 
still treat their clients. But let Bellows Dictionary, a 
friend and instructor of riper years, close my list of great 
examples and my theme. The sentiment is apposite to 
myself, and its only oddity, its Elethian quality if I may 
Say so, isits presence in that marvellous miniature whose 
ingenious author you would never suspect could have 
found room for such portentous observations in the small 
duodecimo to which he confined himself : 





Unaffected language is the inseparable accompaniment of natural 
refinement: but that affectation which would make up for paucity of 
thought by overstrained expression is a mark of vulgarity from 
which no accident of social position can redeem those who are guilty 
of it. 

ROBERT Ross. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE PLACE OF WIT IN POETRY 


THERE came into our hands a few days ago, from different 
sources, new editions of Robert Burns and Thomas Hood, 
whom few would deny to be the wittiest poets in our 
language. On the whole the Northern bard must be 
credited with being the wittier of the two, but it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that the best of his work should be 
masked in dialect that must ever become increasingly diffi- 
cult as education spreads, since the schoolmaster tends to 
grow more and more ignorant of everything except what 
he calls pure English. Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, who 
are responsible for the edition of Burns before us, have 
tried to get over the difficulty by printing explanations 
of the more obscure words opposite them, in the way in 
which we have in our schooldays seen a Latin “ crib” 
done. But this is not a practice to be commended. 
Those who understand Scotch will be worried by the con- 
tinuation of the line, while for those who do not there is 
the difficulty of rendering into idiomatic English the 
expressions used by Burns. To take a few examples: for 
**Some black, grousome Carlin,’ “horrid-looking old 
woman ”’ is not a happy rendering, and “ First on Sawnie 
gies a ca’” seems to have lost its salt when rendered 
* calls out the name of Satan.” However, it is only fair 
to say that in other respects the edition is a most admir- 
able one, for the notes have been gathered with both 
industry and judgment and are really illuminating. The 
edition of Hood is equally satisfactory, though, of course, 
it does not require the same apparatus. It is issued by 
Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford Press, and is in every 
way an excellent issue of Hood’s poems. But we must 
confess that the considerations suggested by glancing 
through these books were not altogether of a biblio- 
graphical kind. The two poets are akin to one another, 
and yet offer a most striking contrast. Each is a wit, 
and each is at the same time a poet, though the author 
of ‘Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go Over those 
hoary crests, divinely led!’’ was but a younger brother 
of the Muse in comparison with Burns. Yet there is 
poetry as well as wit in such well-known word-play as 
this: 
O false and fickle Nelly Gray ; 
I know why you refuse :— 
Though I've no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes ! 


I wish I ne’er had seen your face ; 
But, now, a long farewell! 

For you will be my death ;—alas ! 
You will not be my Neil/! 


The wit of Burns is partly that of condensed thought, 
We find in it a quality akin to the almost indescribable 
touch in Tennyson’s “‘ When the dumb Hour clothed in 
black Brings the Dreams about my bed.” In “Holy 
Willie’s Prayer’’ we get wit, humour, and also dramatic 
intensity of expression. Few writers except Shakespeare 
could have placed the character on the boards so com- 
pletely with so few touches: 


O Thou that in the heaven does dwell! 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel, 
Sends ane to heaven and ten to h—Il, 
A’ for Thy glory ; 
And no for ony guid or ill 
They’ve done before Thee! 


It is, of course, the province of wit to bring much into 
little. Garrulity and feebleness of thought go hand in 


hand, and when a poet requires several pages or stanzas 
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in which to get into touch with his reader it is evident 
that he lacks the quality of wit, because no witty man 
can be prolix. Wit disdains long sentences and detests 
explanations, It secures its point by a stroke or not at 
all, and it is exemplified on those occasions referred to by 
Tennyson: “All the charm of all the Muses often flower- 
ing in a lonely word.” Wit, however, in its highest 
sense, is something more than the play of word and phrase 
and idea which Hood so delightfully accomplished. It is 
the penetration, the insight, and the force of a mind 
awake, high-strung and ready to respond to whatever 
appeal is made to it. In Burns it is the more delightful 
because of the kindly, charitable thought which often 
hangs over and colours it, as in the end of his ‘‘ Address 
to the Deil,” 
But fare-you-weel, auld “ Nickie-ben’’ J 
O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake : 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev'n for your sake! 
The following two stanzas suggest that if the life of Robert 
Burns had been cast in Fleet Street he would have de- 
scribed Bohemia with a wit, sympathy and cleverness that 
— have put to shame all other attempts in the same 
eld: 
Of a’ the thoughtless sons o’ man, 
Commen’ me to the Bardie clan; 
Except it be some idle plan 
O’ rhymin’ clink, 
The devil-haet, that I sud ban, 
They ever think, 
Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o’ livin’, 
Nae cares tae gie us joy or grievin’ : 
But just the pouchie put the nieve in, 
An’ while ought’s there, 
Then, hiltie, skiltie, we gae scrivin’, 
An’ fash nae mair. 

These lines are witty, and the wit in them is not that of 
clever repartee or skilful verbal fence. It is, as it were, 
more in the mind of the writer than in the actual words 
he employs. It would be extremely easy to adduce thou- 
sands of instances from Burns of wit that was keen as a 
rapier, but for our present purpose it is much more inter- 
esting to rely on the attitude of mind. With Hood the 
case is quite different. He had a quickness equal to that 
of Burns, but much more artificial. His puns, in fact, 
belong more to the region of cleverness but less to that 
of capacity, using the word in its widest sense. As an 
example, take “ Tim Turpin,” of which we quote the last 
two stanzas: 

The great judge took his judgment cap, 
And put it on his head, 

And sentenc’d Tim by law to hang 
Till he was three times dead, 


So he was tried, and he was hung 
(Fit punishment for such) 

On Horsham-drop, and none can say 
It was a drop too much, 


Here cleverness is abounding, but it has not that back- 
ground of pathos, or at least of sympathetic understand- 
ing, which lies like a halo round the wit of the other 
greatest writers. One could show what is meant by 
passages from Moliére and Shakespeare. Shakespeare is 
always poetic, Moliére is generally bright and keen, with- 
out the atmosphere of poetry behind him. 





-_DRAMA 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” AT 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
Mr. JosEPH HARKER is to be congratulated unreservedly 
upon the magnificent scenic effects which he has obtained. 


He has executed the twelve of the thirteen scenes and one 
tableau into which the play is divided with rare skill and 





judgment. His scenery was suggestive, asscenery should 
be, and avoided that fatal realism under the influence of 
which the proper illusion vanished like a touched bubble. 
As the curtain rose on his Landing Stage of Cleopatra’s 
Palace the illusion of Eastern splendour, helped by the 
fragrance of burning incense, was brought home to the 
audience. Everything was ready for a fine presentation 
of the play. Itstirred the imagination, and prepared the 
mind for the world tragedy of passion which Shakespeare 
has created in Antony and Cleopatra. Expectation was 
roused to its utmost pitch, But nothing come of it. The 
production as a whole was completely disappointing. It 
was a spectacle (at times a vulgar spectacle) and nothing 
more. All the dignity had gone from the play, and its 
place was taken by pettiness and vulgarity which the 
pomp and circumstance of the setting served to accen- 
tuate almost intolerably. Of course to compress so long 
a play into the limits of an evening performance is a 
matter of extreme difficulty. But no attempt was made 
to represent Shakespeare. Everything was sacrificed to 
scenic display. Nothing else mattered. Mr. Tree himself 
felt this so strongly that when lines slipped from his 
memory, he waved his hand deprecatingly towards his 
splendid scenery, as though to an alleviation or an 
excuse. It happened once in the third act at one of 
the crucial moments of the play; but then the scene 
which was pointed out was certainly most remarkable. 
Typical of the production was the importance given to 
the drunken scene, at the close of the second act, on 
Pompey’s galley. Such an opportunity was not one to be 
missed. It opened with a dance of girls that would have 
done credit to a Café Chantant, and ended, after pro- 
longed riot and exaggerated horseplay, with the gradual 
extinction of the lights on the vessel, and an ominous 
crash of thunder when the vessel is in darkness and 
silence. No expense must be spared to educate the 
people up to Shakespeare! ‘‘Pass along the notes of 
exclamation, devil,” as Thoreau would say. 

Naturally with such encouragement the part of Cleo- 
patra was not easy to portray. Miss Constance Collier 
was fighting against tremendous odds; and much credit 
is due to her for the care and energy which she put into 
her performance. In the scene in which Cleopatra beats 
the messenger who has brought her the ill news of Antony’s 
marriage with Octavia she was at her best: her rage was 
convincing and her speaking of the lines: 


These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause 


was finely effective. She possessed much of the Queen’s 
beauty and power, but in the second part of the scene, 
where Cleopatra asks the messenger for a description ot 
Octavia’s appearance, she lacked the woman’s indescrib- 
able fascination of voice and gesture which makes that 
swift change of mood charming. 

Mr. Lyn Harding, who played Bolingbroke in Richard II. 
with marked ability, scored an even greater success as 
Enobarbus. He rendered the part with care and true 
feeling: all his points were admirably studied and 
executed with absolute ease. His performance, in its 
finish and grip, was one of which any actor might be proud. 
Mr. Chailes Quartermaine brought out the terror of the 
messenger with great cleverness, and Mr. Hugh Buckler 
was very good in the small part of Eros, His suicide was 
an effective piece of work. 

As a whole, however, the production was bad. Shake- 
speare can treat passion and ennoble it by his treatment, 
But passion is a dangerous subject to handle, and when 
it is debased the result does not bear thought. And 
in this production passion has indeed become an ale-house 


guest, 
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FINE ART 
THE DECAY OF ILLUSTRATION 


W3iLe the publication of a third impression of the late 
Mr. Gleeson White’s standard work on “ English Illustra- 
tion: the Sixties’’ (Constable, 12s. 6d. net) may warrant 
the inference that an increased interest is being taken in 
this branch of pictorial art, a comparison of its contents 
with the pages of any of our present illustrated weekly or 
monthly periodicals inevitably points to the lowered 
standard of contemporary illustration. That the illustra- 
tions which appear in the pages of our popular magazines 
and illustrated journals are collectively greatly inferior in 
artistic iaterest to the designs published nearly half a 
century ago in Once a Week, Good Words, and other 
periodicals of the time, is a fact as indisputable as that 
there are now living in our midst black-and-white 
draughtsman fully as skilled, and fully as artistic, as those 
who made the sixties a “golden decade of English 
Illustration.” It has to be admitted that nowadays 
illustrations are not always made by those most qualified 
to illustrate, that many a good draughtsman has aban- 
doned the creation of noble designs in black and white for 
the production of mediocre performances in colour. It 
may not be possible to produce such an array of illus- 
trators as those who figure in Mr. Gleeson White’s book 
—Ford Madox Brown, A. Boyd Houghton, Arthur Hughes, 
Charles Keene, M. Lawless, Leighton, Millais, Du 
Maurier, J. W. North, Pinwell, Rossetti, W. Small, Sandys, 
Whistler and Fred Walker—but contemporary illustration 
could, if it would, make a brave show with the help of 
Messrs. Abbey, John D. Batten, Annirg Bell, Frank 
Brangwyn, Walter Crane, Garth Jones, Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen, Laurence Housman, Wm. Nicholson, Pennell, 
Rackham, Ravenhill, Claude Shepperson, Byam Shaw, 
Sime, Strang, and E. J. Sullivan, not to mention men 
who, like Sir Luke Fiides, have abandoned black-and- 
white work for painting, or like Messrs. Orpen, Rothenstein 
and Muirhead Bone, who ought to be illustrating and are 
not. Moreover in this hasty list, compiled haphazard, 
many woeiul omissions will occur to students of contem- 
porary black-and-white work, and the more readily these 
are perceived the more willingly should it be granted that 
the inferiority of our present-day magazine illustration is 
due to a fault in the demand rather than in the supply. 
No one acquainted with the admirable etchings and 
black-and-white drawings occasionally shown at West 
ind exhibitions can fail to realise that our aft-editors as 
a body do not make the best use of the talent at their 
disposal, To these, however, or to the public for whom 
they cater, blame is rarely attached, for, arguing on the 
post hoc ergo propter hoc principle, false prophets have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the fallacy that the decay of illus- 
tration is due to the decay of wood-engraving. That this 
belief is as erroneous as it is widespread is sufficiently in- 


dicated by the following sentences from Mr. Gleeson 
White’s book : 


If any one doubts that nearly all the drawings of the sixties lost 
much, and that many were wholly ruined by the engraver, he has but 
to compare them with reproductions by modern processes from a few 
originals that escaped destruction at the time. If this be not a 
sufficient evidence, the British Museum and South Kensington have 
many examples in their permanent collections which will quickly 
convince the most stubborn. If some few engravers managed to 
impart a certain interest at the expense of the original work, which not 
merely atones for the loss but supplies in its place an intrinsic work of 
art, such exceptions in no way afiect the argument. 


The inferiority is not in the method of reproduction, 
which has been vastly improved, but in the originals to be 
reproduced. And the key to this mysterious decadence 
of illustration while so many excellent illustrators are 
jound in our midst, will be discovered when we compare 
the illustrations of the sixties with those of the present 
day; ior whereas the former, without exception, are in 
line, the latter, in the main, are in half-tone. More than 





to anything else the detériotation of illustration i$ due to 
the substitution of that bastard in art, the wash-drawisg, 
for the pure design in line. This preponderance of wash- 
drawings in thé pages of ouf miagaztmes and illustrated 
weeklies is the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual degenetation. False ideals are responsible for 
the change which has fesulted in decay. Modern illus- 
trators are apt to aim at truth instead of beauty, forget- 
ting that if truth be the goal of science, beauty is the goal 
of art, and that if, as Keats has said, beauty and truth 
are ultimately one, nevertheless artists and scientists 
travel by different roads to the common end. Moreover 
the hack-illustrator of to-day seems to adopt the camera 
as his standard of truth, and to endeavour to obtain with 
his indian-ink an effect resembling as nearly as possible the 
reproductiod ef a photograph. Instead of trying to 
decorate a page, the hack-illustrator would persuade us 
that he has ‘“‘snap-shotted ’’ somé ineident or scene de- 
scribed by his author. 

lilustrated journalism has been degraded and deprived 
of ail artistic inierest by the wholesale employment of 
photographs instead of drawings, but the evil influence of 
the camera has not ended here, since the degeneration is 
spreading from the journals and their readers to the 
artists who engage in unwise competition against the 
photograph. The dull uniformity of our sixpenny illus- 
trated monthlies. and weeklies, brought about by their 
publication of similar and often identical photographs, is 
now matched by the monotonous impersonality of the 
wash-drawings by the few illustrators for whom employ- 
ment is still found. With the exception of Punch—a 
last stronghold of the line draughtsman against the 
invading forces of the wash-drawing and half-tone block 
—it would be difficult to name a single English periodical 
whose illustrations afte an attraction to an educated pur- 
chaser. Nowadays the patrons of illustration confine their 
attention to books, or to American periodicals, in which 
the standard of illustration is admittedly higher, not 
because America has. better illustrators, but because 
American editors have better taste atid shrewder artistic 
judgment than our own. 








MUSIC 
HANDEL'S INDEBTEDNESS 


ENTuHUuSIASTIC lovers of Handel—fortunately they are sull 
many—may be inclined to emulate “the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ears” when they first read the title of Mr. 
Sedley Taylor’s book, “The Indebtedness of Handel 
to Works by other Composers” (Cambridge University 
Press, 12s. 6d. net). They will be wise not to do so, how- 
ever, for the time for wholesale defence of their hero 
against these charges has long since gone by, and the facts 
of Handel’s indebtedness—to adopt Mr. Taylor’s polite 
phraseology—have become such common property, and 
have been so glibly quoted by people who know little of 
Handel and much less of Stradella, Urio, and the others, 
upon whose works Handel drew, that a volume which sums 
up the matter by printing the parallel passages must cer- 
tainly do Handel’s reputation more good than harm. 
This is what Mr. Sedley Taylor’s book does. It is a com- 
pilation of musical extracts from the works of Handel 
and his sources, printed in a double score, Handel's upper- 
most, so that direct comparison can be made, and this is 
rendered still easier by the fact that wherever the keys 
differ the music ot the original is transposed into the key 
which Handel adopted. The author’s notes and com- 
ments are always illuminating, and his personal opinion 
is freely given without being asserted dogmatically. 

The work begins—and it 1s here that the most original 
contribution to the question is made—by reierring to the 
Handel autographs in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge and quoting a number of fragments contained 
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therein which are quite clearly shown to be copies made 
from works by Muffat. Since these do not appear in any 
of Handel’s completed compositions their importance lies 
solely in the fact that they prove him to have been in the 
habit of noting down passages which for some reason or 
other attracted his interest. They are not even fully 
copied ; sometimes figures are placed instead of the parts 
being written out, as if all that he wished to do was to 
note the chord progressions. In this there is no hint of 
plagiarism, since in days when published music was scarce 
this method was the only one by which a composer could 
gain experience from the work of others. We are next 
shown the accompanied recitative from the Ode for Si. 
Cectlia’s Day, beginning: *‘ When Nature underneath 
a heap of jarring atoms lay,” with an adagio from 
Muffat, from which it appears that Handel chose to 
adopt he harmonic structure of the latter almost without 
modification together with a single figure of accompani- 
ment, while he constructed his own voice part with his 
own fine sense of declamatory effect. The whole is, as 
evety one knows, immensely successful, and probably 
many an admirer has praised the genius that devised 
the succession of jarring discords to accompany these 
words, nor has he done so wrongly, for it is an extraor- 
dinary attribute of Handel’s genius that he could take 
such a work as this featureless adagio and see that it 
could be turned to powerful account as descriptive music. 
Another case of exactly the same thing occurs in the 
chorus in Jephtha: 


No more to Ammon’s God and King 
Fierce Molech shall our cymbals ring. 


This time the original is a ‘‘Kyrie Eleison” from a 
Mass by Habermann. The key is D but the word “ Eleison ” 
is set to a passage of very experimental harmony, a 
sudden modulation on to a chord of B flat and back again 
to the dominant by chromatic movement. Although 
Handel practically adopted the whole short movement it 
must have been the strong effect of this passage applied 
to the words “fierce Molech”’ which attracted him. It 
is a case where an unlearned hearer would certainly give 
him complete credit for having invented a passage to suit 
the words. Of this type of plagiarism, arising from his 
extraordinary aptitude for seeing where music would be 
most effective, and placing it accordingly, there are, of 
course, many well-known instances in Israel in Egypt. 
To the discussion of this work, Mr. Sedley Taylor 
naturally devotes a large part of his book, considerably 
more than half, in fact. It contains examples of every 
kind of “indebtedness,” from that which merely copied 
out an organ piece by Kerl, distributing its parts among 
four voices for the chorus “‘ Egypt was glad,” to the con- 
summate workmanship which pieced together fragments 
from the disputed ‘‘ Magnificat ’’ and the undisputed “ Te 
Deum” by Urio into the tamous duet *‘ The Lord is a man of 
War.” Between these twoextremes lies the ‘‘ Hailstone”’ 
chorus with Stradella’s structure and his own additions of 
descriptive orchestral colouring and the dramatic choral 
exclamations of ‘ Fire,’’ and innumeiable other cases in 
which the now well-known sources either decided the 
whole course of a movement, or merely suggested a 
melodic outline. Amongst the confusing sources come 
the short choruses *‘He rebuked the Red Sea,” ‘‘ And 
Israel saw that great work,” in which his own inventive 
genius steps in at need, and enables him to write a pas- 
sage which makes an immediate impression and requires 
no elaboration to enforce it. Most marvellous of all in 
the second part come such great choruses as “I will sing 
unto the Lord” and “‘The people shall hear,” in which 
there is no evidence to suggest that any part is not 
Handel’s own work, and in which not only is his creative 
genius completely vindicated, but, unlike the short 
original choruses of the first part, they are worked out to 
the fullest dimensions. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor concludes with a chapter on the 
moral aspect of the case, in which he quotes a number of 





conflicting opinions, including that of the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, and himself sums up against Handel, while 
acknowledging that he apparently acted with a perfectly 
clear conscience in adopting these methods of composition. 
Most people have come to the same conclusion; a more 
interesting and apparently quite unsolved question is— 
why did he doso? It is customary to say that he was 
too hurried to wait for his own ideas to shape themselves 
and took whatever came to hand. This explanation is 
quite insufficient ; in certain cases, as for instance in the 
use of Kerl’s Canzona, it is undoubtedly the right answer. 
He was not particularly interested in the words and a 
piece by another man in which was a sufficiency of /ugato 
would do as well as anything he might write, so he 
adopted it. But in those instances where passages from 
different works or different parts of the same work are 
dovetailed together, where the utmost ingenuity in selec- 
tion is shown, and the result is a masterpiece and 
perfectly homogeneous in style, it is impossible to believe 
that to a man of such extraordinary readiness as Handel 
the process was really quicker than actual composition. 
indeed, in Israel in Egypt we sometimes seem to see 
him rummaging through his manuscripts to fitid a suitable 
passage for the words and at last giving up the laborious 
process and, in despair, dashing off a masterstroke of 
originality to fill in the space. Perhaps there was to the 
end of his life something of the schoolboy in Handel, and 
he would expend prodigious effort to save himself trouble. 
Be that as it may, the comparisons of Handel’s work with 
that of his contemporaries, from whom he freely 
quoted without acknowledgment, must give to those of 
his advocates who have the courage to undertake it, a 
fresh view of his many-sided genius ; again and again the 
alteration of a detail gives to the stolen work a point and 
individuality which it lacked before. If this book forces 
the last remnant of believers in the verbal inspiration of 
Handel to resign their faith, it offers them abundant com- 
pensation by bringing within the reach of all an oppot- 
tunity for gaining a true view of the many qualities which 
played a part ‘in his versatile genius. rr 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Messrs. Loncmans have in the press a volume of nature 
studies by the late Mr.C. J. Cornish. It will be entitled 
‘** Animal Artisans.” 

The “Introduction to the New Testament,” by the late 
Dr. Salmon, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, has been a 
standard work ever since its publication. The author devoted 
the last years of his life to a kindred work on the Synoptic 
Gospels. It consists of an independent inquiry into the origin of 
the Gospels of SS. Matthew, Mark and Luke; how far they 
are derived from a common original, and how far they are de- 
pendent one on another. Certain apparent discrepancies have 
been one of the chief battlegrounds of the destructive critics, 
but Dr. Salmon shows by a careful and minute study what is 
the true explanation of these difficulties. Taking the Greek 
text as his basis and placing the parallel passages side by side, 
he deals with each incident separately. In addition to the 
value of the scholarship of the late Dr. Salmon, the book 
possesses the personal interest, of such works as Dr. Blunt’s 
** Undersigned Coincidences”’ and the late Dr. H. Latham’s 
‘‘Pastor Pastorum.”’ It will be published by Mr. Murray early 
this year. 

During the next few months Messrs. Methuen will publish 
the following six shilling novels: ‘‘ The Kinsman,” by Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick ; ‘‘ Stepping Westward,” by M. E. Francis; 
‘The Enchanted Garden,” by Mrs. Stepney Rawson; “ The 
Halo,” by Baroness von Hutten; “The Memoirs of Ronald 
Love,” by Mary E. Mann; ‘The Long Road,” by John Oxen- 
ham ; “‘ Behold the Days Come,” by Father Adderley ; and “‘ A 
Midsummer Day’s Dreamin,” by H. B. Marriott Watson. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in active preparation a new 


- book by Mr, B. L. Putnam Weale, entitled “The Truce in the 


East: and the Aftermath,” which forms a sequel to “‘ The Re- 
shaping of the Far East,’’ published about a yearago. The 
main point of the new book, as the title indicates, is to show 
that the present condition of affairs in Manchuria and Korea 
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offers little prospect of permanent peace. Mr. Weale has 
travelled through the country since the war, and his new volume 
will be illustrated from photographs taken during his travels. 

Messrs. Hurstand Blackett will publish in the course of a few 
days another book by Mr. Putnam Weale, entitled ‘ Indis- 
creet Letters from Peking,” which deals with the siege of the 
Legations in 1900. These letters form practically a diary of 
the siege and clearly set forth the imminent peril in which the 
Legations stood and from which, he says, they escaped only 
through the cowardice of the Chinese Imperial troops and the 
Boxers. 

Mr. John Long has in the press the following six-shilling 
novels: “‘The World and Delia” by Curtis Yorke; ‘‘ The 
Dust of Conflict” by Harold Bindloss; ‘The Luck of the 
Leura” by Mrs. Campbell Praed; “The Yoke” by Hubert 
Wales; ‘Selma’ by Lucas Cleeve; “The House in the 
Crescent’’ by Adeline Sergeant; “Amazement” by James Blyth; 
“The Mistress of Aydon”’ by R. H. Forster; “The Duchess of 
Pontifex Square” by G. W. Appleton; ‘‘ The Second Evil” 
by Sadi Grant; “The Two Forces” by E. Way Elkington ; 
and “Two Women and a Maharajah” by Mrs. C. E. 
Phillimore. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell has been invited bv the Director of the 
Uffizi at Florence to contribute to the Gallery a selection of 
his drawings made for Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s * Road in Tus- 
cany’”’ which was recently issued in a cheap edition by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. Mr. Pennell has accepted the invitation 
and the drawings will at once be placed in the Royal 
Collection. 

Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland has completed the third volume of 
his edition of Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” which covers the letters M—P, and it is hoped 
that the book will be ready in February. Many of the bio- 
graphical articles have been largely extended; some have 
been re-written in the light of later researches; and suitable 
new articles are provided on the more modern musicians. The 
publishers are Messrs. Macmillan. 

Only two volumes by M. Brunetiére have appeared in 
English translations. The first, a selection of his ‘* Essays in 
French Literature,” translated by D. Nichol Smith, appeared 
in 1898, and contained papers upon, among other subjects, 
** The Influence of Women in French Literature,’ ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Moliére,” “ Voltaire and Rousseau,’’ “Classic and 
Romantic,” and ‘ Impressionist Criticsm.’* The second was 
the ‘‘ Manual of the History of French Literature,” one of 
M. Brunetiére’s most important works, The English edition, 
translated by Mr. Ralph Derechef was published in 1898. 
M. Brunetiere, in the special preface which he wrote for 
English readers, described his work as ‘‘an application of the 
Doctrine of Evolution to the history of a great literature.” 
Apart from the extremely interesting theories which the book 
develops it is made particularly valuable to the student by 
its elaborate biographical and critical foot-notes which 
present in a terse form outline studies of the chief French 
writers. Mr. Fisher Unwin was the publisher of both 
volumes. 

One of the most important works of the late Miss Mary 
Bateson was her volume on “ Medizval England,”’ which was 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in the “Story of the 
Nations” series in 1903. The book deals with the social 
evolution of England from the Norman Conquest to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and the author’s object was 
to depict the common life of the people rather than the 
procession of great events, and to give some of the detail 
which is apt to be crowded out of political histories. 

Messrs. P. S. King will issue shortly a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Infant, the Parent, and the State,”’ by Dr. Llewellyn Heath. 

The publication of Mind: a Quarterly Review of Psychology 
and Philosophy has been transferred from Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate to Messrs. Macmillan and Co., who will publish 
the January number.—Mr. John Lane has taken over and will 
publish in future the Independent Review, which Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has hitherto issued. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie will issue shortly a new novel by 
Victoria Cross, entitled “ Life’s Shop Window.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 


NUGA? SCRIPTORIS 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 
S1r,—I see from the ‘‘ Nuga”’ in this week’s AcaDEMy that 


the papers written by Spectator ab Extra are to be discon- 
tinued for the present. 


As a close and interested reader of the whole series I wish to 








thank him and you for the very great pleasure with which I 
and many others have perused them. 

Such profound thinkers as Spectator ab Extra are few, and 
it has occurred to several of your readers that his papers should 
be printed in a small volume, as Mr. Benson’s articles ‘“‘ From 
a College Window ” were reprinted from the Cornhill M -—— 

M. F. 


January I. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—It has always been maintained by Sir Henry Irving 
and others that the writer of the Shakespearean plays, from 
the knowledge of “stage craft” which they display, must 
have been an actor. This is what Sir Henry Irving wrote: 
‘Apart from the genius of the poet, you have the irresistible 
evidence that Shakespeare was a great dramatic constructor, 
who knew the stage as intimately as a watchmaker knows the 
mechanism of a watch... . Shakespeare acquired it because 
he was an actor, and the hand of the actor is visible in all his 
dramatic work.” 

I notice that Mr. Beerbohm Tree has produced in London a 
Shakespearean drama, Antony and Cleopatra; but being only 
a “provincial,” I have not seen any description of Mr. Tree's 
“setting” of the play. As originally produced, its construc- 
tion was as follows: 

First Act, five scenes. 

Second Act, seven scenes. , 

Third Act, thirteen scenes (Scene 8 consists of five lines, 
and Scene 9 of four lines). 

Fourth Act, fifteen scenes (Scene 1 consists of fifteen 
lines, Scene 10 of nine lines, and Scene 11 of four lines). 

Fifth Act, two scenes, 

How does Mr. Tree manage to solve the scenic difficulty ? 
Would an actor, or acting manager, of the present day ever 
place upon the stage a play consisting of forty-two scenes, 
some of them limited to four or five lines? How would 
Mr. Archer criticise such a production ? 

Then if the author of the plays was such a supreme master 
of ‘stage craft,’’ how comes it about that the Keans, Phelps, 
Irving, Benson, Tree, and others know so much more of 
“stage craft” than the “actor”? who wrote them that they 
have shifted about and curtailed the author’s scenes and 
language in a manner totally unrecognisable by a reader of 
the “ First Folio’”’ ? 

GEORGE STRONACH. 

January 1. 


P.S. Of course, I am quite aware of the fact that there was 
no scenery in Shakespeare’s day. 


A FOLK-SONG 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


Si1x,—The children’s song and dancing game inquired for by 
Miss Main in the ACADEMY of November 5 is explained by the 
movements of the children during the dance. One of the 
Midland variants of the song, with its music, will be found in 
“Shropshire Folk Lore,’ Burne and Jackson (Trubner, 1883). 
Another, also known in the Midlands, is printed, without 
music, in ‘*‘ Mother Goose,”’ illustrated by Kate Greenaway 
(Routledge, n.d.). If Miss Main cannot readily consult these 
books, I will, on receipt of a postcard, gladly send her copies 
both of the words and music. 

EDWIN SMITH. 

December 24, 1906. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART. 

English Costume. Painted and described by Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. Vol. iv.: Georgian. 9}x6}. Pp. 99. Pl. xvi. 
Black, 7s. 6d. net. 

[The last volume of Mr. Calthrop’s history of English costume : 
deals with the years 1660 to 1830.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Grant, Mr. Colquhoun. Queen and Cardinal. 9x5}. Pp. 268. 
Murray, 12s. net. 
[A memoir of Anne of Austria and of her relations with Cardinal 
Mazarin, Portraits.] 
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DRAMA. 
Baring, Maurice. Desiderio. 72x5}. Pp.128. Oxford: Black- 
well, 3s. net. 
[A drama in three acts.] 


FICTION. 
Ingersoll, Ernest. Eight Secrets. Illustrated. 7}x5}. Pp. 338. 
Macmillan, 6s. 
Winter, John Strange. Zhe Love of Philip Hampden. 7}%x5}. 
Pp. 302. White, 6s. 
In Statu Pupfillari. 745}. Pp. 287. Sonnenschein, 6s. 
Lynn, Eve. Zhe Joy of Hell. 8x5}. Pp. 367. Drane, 6s. 

[We quote the opening sentence: “ An ominous silence enwrapt 
the mighty vastness and there was a strange misty amethys- 
tine phosphorescence clinging amorously to the myriad mag- 
nificent mountain peaks.” } 

Carter, J. E. Zhe Offenders. 73x5. Pp. 421. Drane, 6s. 

Magnay, Sir William. Zhe Duke's Dilemma. 73%x5}. Pp. 320. 
Long, 6s. 

Mitford, C. Guise. Jzelle of the Dunes. 735}. Pp. 355. 
Long, 6s. 

a Clive. Zhe Weird o It. 74x5. Pp. 279. Drane 
3s. 6d. 

[Ten short stories. ] 

Sandford, Gerald. The Gipsies’ Queen and A Double Shuffle. 
745. Pp.124. Drane, 3s. 6d. 

[Two short stories. } 

Gould, Nat. A Sporting Squatter. 7}x5. Pp. 286. Long, 2s. 

Murray, David Christie. Zhe Penniless Millionaire. 74%x5}- 
Pp. 340. Loag, 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Barnicott, Roger. Plymouth in History. With many illustrations 
by W. S. Lear. 735}. Pp. 114. The Cornubian Press, 
Is. net. 

Barker, J. Ellis. The Rise and Fall of the Netherlands, 84x53. 
Pp. 478. Smith, Elder, tos. 6d. net. 

[“A political and economic history and a study in practical 


statesmanship.”] 
LITERATURE. 


Letters of Literary Men. Arranged and edited by Frank Arthur 
Mumby. 2vols. Vol. i.—Sir Thomas More to Robert Burns. 
Vol. ii— The Nineteenth Century. 8x5}. Pp. 374 and 632. 
Routledge, 2s. 6d. net each. 

{In “ The London Library.”] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thomsett, Richard Gillham. Fadles and Fancies. Illustrated by 
K. M. Davidson and A. E. Holloway. 74x54. Pp. 82. 
Drane, 3s. 6d. 

St. Johnston, Reginald. A History of Dancing. 94x6. Pp. 197. 
Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d. 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register and Almanac for 
the Year of our Lord 1907. 745. Pp. xxviii, 652. Burns & 
Oates, Is. 6d. net. 

[Seventieth annual publication.] 

The Fingerpost 84x54. Pp. 246. Issued by the Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, ts. 6d. post free. 

[A series of useful articles on existing employments for women, 
with detailed information as to methods and costs of training.] 

Chase, Wilfrid Earl. Jonathan Upglade. x54. Pp. 200. 
Madison, Wisconsin : Chase, Pg initia 4 

[Papers on different subjects. They have apparently been 
delivered in America in the form of sermons. ] 

Spencer, Frank. Zhe ABC of Progressive Whist. 54 x4}. 
Pp. 151. Drane, Is. 

[“ Rules, procedure and etiquette, with hints on play and prize- 
winning.” ] 
; NATURAL HISTORY. 

Sinel, J. Am Outline of the Natural History of our Shores. Mlus- 
trated by 120 photographs from Nature and numerous descrip- 
tivediagrams. 8x54. Pp. 344. Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 

[With chapters on coilecting and preserving marine specimens, 
methods of microscopic mounting, etc., and on the marine 
aquarium. Short list of books useful to the beginner and a 
very inadequate index.] 

POETRY. 

Cruttwell, Robert W. First Words of an Idler. 74x4}. Pp. 67- 
Routledge, 1s. 6d. 

[Ten of the poems in this volume have appeared in the Js7s.] 

By Stili Waters: Lyrical Poems Old and New. By A.E. 84x6. 
Pp. 33. Dundrum: The Dun Emer Press, 7s. 6d. 


Atkinson, E. J. Rupert. Zhe Shrine of Desire. 8x4}. Pp. 83. 
Melbourne: Melville & Mullen, n.p. 


Clark, Arthur G. Poems. 6x4}. Pp. 95. Drane, 1s. 





Another Handful of Leaves. 7x4}. Perth: A. Stevenson 
Nicol, n.p. 

Bingham, Clifton. Lyrics without Music. 745. Pp. 160. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith, 2s. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Byron’s Don Juan. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 8} x 5} 
Pp. 612. Murray, 6s. 

[A new, revised and enlarged edition, with illustrations. ] 

Eliot, George. Zhe Mill on the Floss. With photogravure frontis- 
piece by William Hatherell. 83x54. Pp. 568. Blackwood, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Thousand and One Nights: The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. ‘Translated by Edward William Lane. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. In four volumes—vols. iii. and iv. 
74x 4%. Pp. 388and 451. Bell, 3s. 6d. per vol. 

Merriman, H. Seton. Zhe Last Hope. 84x6. Pp. 184. 
Newnes, 6d. 

[In Messrs. Newnes’s series of Sixpenny Books. Illustrated ; 
paper cover.] 


Boothby, Guy. A Bride from the Sea. 8}x5}. Pp. 120. 
Long, 6d. 
[Paper covers.] 
THEOLOGY. 
Lilley, A. L. Adventus Regni. 732x5}. Pp. 146. Griffiths, 


3s net. 
[Sermons, chiefly on the Parables ot the Kingdom, preached at 
St. Mary’s, Paddington Green.] 

Smyth, Wm. Woods. The Bible in the Full Light of Modern 
Science. 9}x6. Pp. 19. Simpkin, Marshall, n.p. 

ihe Religion of the Spirit. By an Unorthodox Churchman. 
74x5. Pp. 104. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 2s. net. 

(“A modern view of Christian doctrine and observance.”] 
TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Philip, Alex. J. Gravesend: the Water-Gate of London. With an 
introductory chapter by G. M. Arnold. Illustrated by J. A. C. 
Branfill. 7}x5. Pp. 124. The Homeland Association, 
Is. net. 

[Bibliography. ] 

Reynolds-Ball, Eustace. Zhe Tourists India. With 28 full-page 
iliustrations and new map of “ Tourist India.” 8x54. Pp. 364. 
Sonnenschein, 1os. 6d. 








THE BOOKSHELF 


The Elements of Greek Worship. By S. C. Kaines Smith, M.A, 
(Francis Griffiths, 2s. 6d. net.)—One of the earliest members of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Dr. Caius, the refounder of Gonville and 
Caius College, in a burst of loyalty to his University published an 
elaborate demonstration that Cambridge had been a University town 
from 394 B.c. Later historians like J. R. Green, who distinguish the 
history of the English people from that of this island, would hardly, 
it is to be feared, attribute much importance to Dr. Caius’s conclusion, 
even if they allowed that he had made out his case. A similar 
distinction occurs to the mind when confronted with many of the 
current investigations of Greek topics, Valuable as these investiga- 
tions are, they do not always assist the humanism that is inspired 
from Hellas. In Mr. Kaines Smith’s little work we have such facts 
of Greek worship as are contained in Greek literature especially and 
Greek art, analysed in the light of comparative mythology. One set 
of gods are put aside as aboriginal, another set are labelled as 
importations, The University Extension student, for whom the 
volume is inténded, may naturally ask which element is Greek, or, if 
he receive the answer which Mr. Kaines Smith properly enough 
implies to be correct—that the temperament of classical Greece was 
composite—he may go on to inquire why he, who needs inoculation 
with that composite growth, should have fobbed off on him theories 
of origins. Not otherwise might a Basuto, avid of some infusion with 
the spirit of English Literature, resent receiving instead lectures on 
the beliefs of the Goidels or the Neolithic inhabitants of Albion. This 
criticism, however, concerns rather the Extension student than 
Mr. Kaines Smith, who, if his subject be granted, writes well enough. 
He does not indeed speak with the masterfulness of an original 
worker: but his study of Heracles’s life (he styles him the great 
Progressive” of his age) is entertaining and abundantly convincing. 
It is unfortunate that the book has appeared before the writer could 
make use of Mr. A. Bernard Cook's paper on Zeus and Hera. 
Mr.Cook, like our author, thinks Zeus and Dione one pair of divinities, 
where the male is the superior: but he makes Hera and Heracles 
another, which is dominated by the female. The truth would appear 
to be that Hera’s complement was Poseidon, as we know to have been 
the case originally at Argos and in Crete. Whether this pair was 
aboriginal may be questioned: the occurrence of Zeus before the 
Dorian invasion, and in Attica, makes it conceivable that Zeus and 
Dione with Athena were earlier, and that Hera and Poseidon were 
introduced by Pelops. Space precludes more than a passing reference 
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to the interesting chapters, on Were the Greeks Idolaters? (the 
author says: No), Sacrifice and Prayer, Divination and Oracles, and 
The Mysteries, Undoubtedly to those who know nothing of the 
Comparative Study of Religion, this little book (which requires no 
knowledge of Greek) will open new avenues of thought, though in some 
directions its learning appears to be a little thin. 


The Old Roof-Tree. By Ishbel. (Longmans, 5s. net.)—This book of 
letters from ‘‘ Ishbel”’ (an Australian on a visit to England) to her 
half-brother Mark, who has not, like herself, been brought up in the 
Colonies, owes something to ‘‘The Road-Mender.”” From the 
preface it may be assumed that it is the Colonial freshaess of vision 
which is to be of value in enabling the writer to “ touch one, here and 
there, to more critical examination of the strange chaos of misery that 
underlies Britain's social system.'’ It is a laudable ambition, and we 
are disappointed to find that it has not been achieved. Critical 
examination becomes difficult when a book is written in a style which 
is frequently confused and incoherent. No sooner is interest in a 
certain subject awakened, than it is dropped, and references to various 
shadowy relatives interfere with the train of thought, and endless 
questions intrude themselves, and, to use the writer's own words, 
‘let you down as if you had missed a step on the stairs.’ The first 
three letters are written at Cheyne Walk, where a very lively imagina- 
tion causes the author to see in an old weather-beaten barge a 
resemblance to a slaver on the African coast, or a beach-comber in 
the South Seas. After that come many letters from ‘Cathedral 
City,’”’ where she is struck—it is not a singular experience—by the 
narrow-mindedness of certain members of the cathedral circle. There 
are some true and delicate descriptions of landscape; and in the 
accounts of visits to the slums of Chelsea, Ham, Stepney and Shoreditch, 
the author is at her best. She is simplerand more direct in expression 
as she insists on the “ tale of derision,’’ the ‘‘ parable of shame,”’ and 
there is power in many of her passages. The last few letters are from 
Holland, Germany and Venice and the sympathetic account of the 
birthplace and of the teacher of S. Thomas a Kempis is as interesting 
as anything in the book. It is from Venice that the dream of the 
regeneration of England reaches Mark. ‘‘ There is but one tribunal 
to which the army of reformers can finally appeal—the nation at 
large. . . . Ah! what a throb of passionate hope it brings—the thought 
of a people rising at last in its might, strong to put down fruitless 
ruin, to preserve liie rather than to destroy it; to revive faith in the 
truth which falseness to all great aims so often clouds—the truth that 
God is Love.” 


Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari, Arranged and translated by 
E. L. Seeley (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. net).—This new edition of 
a selection of Vasari’s Lives has no particular merit, for in so far as 
the text varies from the admirable translation of A. B. Hinds it is not 
an improvement, while an arrangement which omits the lives of 
Correggio, Massaccio, and Carpaccio, and inserts those of Perino del 
Vaga, Baccio Bandinelli, and Rustici is sufficiently self-condemnatory 
Of the illustrations, which are the chief feature of the edition, those 
in ordinary half-tone are to be preferred before the more pretentious 
and more traitorous coloured plates. 


European Enamels.. By Henry H. Cunynghame. (Methuen, 20s, 
net.)—Although the title of this work (an addition to the Connoisseur’s 
Library) covers an immense field of labour, the art of enamelling 
always appears to us essentially oriental in character. Byzantium 
may have attempted to bring home to Europe the glories of the east, 
but one has only to set side by side the examples of Persian or Chinese 
work with that, say, of early Limoges to discover once for all that the 
art and craft of enamelling gives a vastly richer result under the older 
civilisations. No one knows this more fully than Mr. Cunynghame, 
who has absorbed the whole history of his subject and sets it betore 
us in so convenient and graceful a way as to make his volume one of 
the most charming of an excellent series, From the nature of the 
materials used in various enamels and the different methods of work 
in all countries, the author goes on to the productions of early Egypt 
and Greece, the Gaulish enamelling, the Byzantine work and that of 
the period of Charlemagne to the decline ot the Champlené, There- 
after he deals with enamelled bas-reiief and Benventito Cellini; 
painted work and the decay of medieval art. From these considera- 
tions Mr. Cunynghame takes us to the miniaturists—from Limousin 
onwards, and thence to snuff-boxes and “ fancy ware,’ ‘‘ Battersea"’ 
and the degradation of the art. Enamelled jewellery, although con- 
sidered in regard tocertain antique forms, is rightly reserved for fuller 
treatment in another volume. The moderns, both in France and 
here, are noticed. Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson and schools and 
classes are considered. Thus it will be seen that the whole vast 
subject comes weil within Mr. Cunynghame’s work. Some seventy 
illustrations in colour and black and white will aid and delight 
the connoisseur, for whom the work is intended, but we hardly think 
that these reproductions of modern examples of the art will induce 
him to become anything other than a collector of the antique. 


Historia Amoris: A History of Love, Ancient and Modern. By 
Edgar saltus. (Sisley's, 5s, net.)—If any one is fitted to write the 
History of Love it is the author of a delightful little volume of essays 
entitled “* Love and Lore,” published some years ago and known only 
to readers of Mr, Saltus. In this history the author starts with 
Semiramis and ends with Schopenhauer. Love is a pleasant theme 
and here it is treated pleasantly, if with a very eftective show of 
erudition. We have such delightful studies as those of Sappho and 
Aspasia, and of Antony and Cleopatra, which make modern love, in 





spite of Mr. Meredith, look cold when compared with that of the 
past. Mr. Saltus wears his learning “ Lightly like a flower,’ but 
though he gives his readers, ‘“‘the topmost froth of thought,” foot- 
notes attest to his having his authorities at his fingers’ ends. The 
book should prove a popular study of a popular subject. 


The Theological Encyclopedia. An introduction to the study of theo- 
logy. By E. O. Davies. (Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.)—This is an 
invaluable little book for the theological student, containing, as it 
does, in a small compass, concisely and clearly expressed, an outline 
of all the departments of theology. But the author’s own description 
of its object will give the best idea of it: 


‘The purpose of that portion of our subject on which we are now 
entering is to bring together under a single view the several depart- 
ments of theological study, so that its extent, together with the grouping, 
the mutual relations, and the general character of the various branches 
into which it is divided, may be seen.”’ 


This purpose has, on the whole, been well fulfilled. One of the most 
useful features of the work is the very full wey ey which is 
appended after each of the divisions, containing long lists of those 
works, ancient and modern, which deal with that particular portion 
of the subject, It must be added, however, that in one respect 
this bibliography is notably deficient, and that is under the 
important head of ‘Historical Criticism of the Old and New 
Testaments.”’ 


Mr. Morris Stewart’s Crown of Science (Melrose, 3s. 6d) is of a highly 
speculative character, which is combined with dogmatic affirmation. 
The book is well written, but it is difficult to suppose that the writer 
intended his very problematical description of the future possibilities 
of the race to be taken literally. As a work of imagination, as the 
sketch of a system of Christian theosophy, it has much to recommend 
it. It is not, however, put forward in this way, but as founded on 
Scripture and scientific facts. The latter are used as a jumping-board 
for the most surprising leaps into futurity, in the course of which the 
astonished reader sees the author, as it were, disappear into space, 
after the manner of the Indian rope-trick, and then, after he had given 
him up for lost, reappear on solid ground once more. Telepathy, and 
such like, show latent powers in man which are to have surprising 
developments in the future. This may be so, but it is difficult to meet 
the opposite theory that these strange powers, such as second sight, 
being more highly developed in barbarous nations, are on the decline 
among civilised. We do not complain of the speculations, which are 
at least interesting and well worked out, but of the way in which the 
whole is put forward as a necessary deduction from the teachings of 
Christianity. 


In The Knowledge of God (T. & T. Clark), Dr, Gwatkin uses the anti- 
quated scholastic method in his inquiry whether Revelation is 
possible; whether there be either lack of power or willingness ca 
God's part to accord one. Such a question depends on the untenable 
assumption that we know the nature of God well enough to be able to 
answer it. There isa wide difference between the Agnostic assumption 
that we can know nothing of the Absolute Being, and the equally 
gratuitous one that we can know His character and reason upon it 
with greater a priori certainty than in the case of our human friends. 
Even if the question be legitimate, some previous definition — of 
** Revelation ’’ becomes necessary. Dr. Gwatkin offers one. According 
to him: “Any fact which gives knowledge is revelation. Thus: 
Revelation and the knowledge of God are correlative terms expressing 
two sides of the same thing.’’ He thus assumes the fact in order to 
discuss its possibility! Yet he is well aware of the argument for the 
a posteriori against the a priori method. As he puts it himself: ‘‘ It 
may be said that the only legitimate method is to reason back from 
ascertained facts to find out whether a revelation has been given and, 
if so, of what sort it was."’ The only answer he can give to this is the 
assumption of which we have just pointed out the fallacy : ‘‘We are 
perfectly free to reason . . . from what we know of God to what may 
be expected from Him.’’ The fact is that revelation is subjective, 
relative and ethical—either we have the experience of God—either we 
find Him in nature, in history and in ourselves—or we do not. 
Therefore the question as to the possibility of revelation is otiose. 


Theology and Civilisation, by C. F, Dole (Allenson), deals with the 
problem of man's relation to the universe from the point of view of 
the shallow and easy optimism which is so current among a certain 
class of writers. For him all is plain sailing: there are no ‘ anti- 
nomies’’ or mysteries. The origin and presence of evil in the world 
are completely and satisfactorily explained by the theory that evil is 
the necessary foil of good. A great deal of it is after the manner and 
style of many sermons, and, like these, it is far too wordy. The writer 
seems to think that argument consists in assertion, strengthened by 
reiteration in different words through many pages. A book which, 
like this, attempts a general synthesis, touches, at all points, on deep 
psychological and philosophical problems which need to be carefully 
analysed and defined, not assumed as here. The only attempt at 
deftnition consists in that of personality, to which he ascribes the 
quite unusual and arbitrary meaning of goodness and unselfishness. 
Only one who possesses these qualities is, in his view, properly speak- 
ing a possessor of personality. It may be granted, no doubt, that in 
the development of personality the escape from the autocentric 
standpoint is a necessary stage, but some of the strongest personalities 
(in the ordinary sense of the word) in history have been the most 
self-centred Weare informed that this book is a second edition. 
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